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THE 
CRITICAL REVIEW, 





‘For the Month of March 1759. 





ArticLe I. 


A Catalogue of the Harleian Collection of Manufcripts, purchafed by 
authority of parliament, for the ufe of the public; and preserved 
in the Britifh mufeum. Publifoed by order of the truftees. 2 Vols. 
fol. Price2zl. 105s. Davis and Reymers, 


HE wealth and variety of this colle&tion would be incre- 
dible and inconceivable, were it not prefent to our eyes. 


If the name of Harley has been obnoxious to party, it ought 
to be dear to literature; and fo fortunate a circumftance feldom 
happens, that Edward Earl of Oxford, fucceeded not only to 
his father’s titles, but to his paffion, for colle&ting every 
thing that could be of fervice to learning or antiquity, thofe of 
his own country efpecially. ‘Tocrown the good fortune of the 
public in that refpeét, Earl Edward had not only the fame in- 
clination, but greater pecuniary abilities than his father, (not- 
withitanding all his power) ever pofieft, to complete the, more 
than princely, collection now before us. 


Neither muft the merit of his moft noble daughter, and her 
hufband the duke of Portland, be unmentioned, , fince they, in 
a manner, made a prefent to the public of this colle&tion; as 
the fum granted by parliament, in confideration of it, was not 
the tenth part of what it coit the family, and of what the 
manufcripts would have brought, had they been expofed to fale. 


When a printed library is diflipated, the lofs is recoverable, 
nay, perhaps it is none, to the public: but the diflipation, or 
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even the concealment, of the Harleian manufcripts, is of natio- 
nal, we had almoft faid of conftitutional, importance, becaufe of 
the unqueftionable archives they contain, many of them ma- 
terial for afferting the importance and dignity of the crown, the 
government, and the people of England. But this collection, 
far from being confined to the hiftory of England, contains 
more of other countries, than perhaps can be found in the coun- 
tries themfelves; it has been enriched from all the climes of the 
globe, and has been open to every intereft of learning. 


The editors of this Catalogue acquaint us, that Mr. Wanley, 
librarian to the two noble founders, drew up all the volume to 
which we are now to confine ourfelves ; and it muft be owned, 
that, fo far as he went, he has made one of the moft entertain- 
ing, as well as initructive, Catalogues ever was exhibited, being, 
perhaps, in general, better qualified than any man of his age 
for fuch an undertaking. 


But he has followed rather a meaning than a method; for tho’ 
the articles for many pages are commonly of the fame fpecies 
of literature ; yet they are in fome places interfperfed with ma- 
terials quite foreign to the main fubje&, which makes it the 
more to be lamented, that the prefent editors were obliged to 
publith the Catalogue without an index. 


The firlt great mafs of materials that ftrikes us feems to have 
been acquired from the family of the D’Ewefes ; for we finda 
vait variety of collections made by Sir Simon D’Ewefes, who ap- 
pears to have been no mean antiquary, efpecially in matters of 
genealogy, and parliamentary affairs. Amongft this collection is 
(No. 24.) the Dunftable Chronicle with emblazonings, begun 
in the time of Edward III. and continued to that of Henry V. 
when the book was written. Then follows, with fome articles 
of divinity and other learning interfperfed, a vaft variety of 
unprinted materials for the hiftory of England, from the reign 
of Henry VII. to that of Charles I. But to fpecify every cu- 
rious particular would be endlefs. We cannot, however, avoid 
mentioning the 4th article of No. 66,where mention is made of 
_ a coin of Offa, the Saxon king of the Mercians, faid to have 
been dug upin France; and that in the archives of the monaf- 
tery of St. Dennis, there is acharter of that prince, figned with 
his feal, which reprefents him without a beard, with a pearl’d 
and flower’d crown, in the fame manner as he is reprefented on 
his coins; and that the date of the charter is 797 or 791. If 
this is a fact (and it feems.to be ftrongly attefted) the coin, and 
acopy of the charter, being fhewn to the collector of the No. 
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by Mr. Periefc, who defcribed, as above, the impreffion of the 
feal-ring, it goes far to overthrow the opinion of our beft anti- 
quaries, who maintain, that the Saxon kings in England made 
ufe of no fuch feals. 


The reader is here to obferve, that tho’ Mr. Wanley makes every 
volume of MSS. a feparatenumber, yet that number is fometimes 
. fabdivided into two or three hundred feparate articles, or traéts, 
according to its contents. Thus No. 260 contaim an amazing 
mine of materials, for writing the Hiftory of Queen Elizabeth ; 
being a folio collection of letters, relating to the negociations, 
and other affairs of ftate, between England and France, from 
February, A. D. 1670, to March 1573; and contains all the 
correfpondence between Sir Francis Walfingham, then embaffa- 
dor in France, and the queen and her minifters and great offi- 
cers of ftate, both at home and abroad ; extending in the 
whole to two hundred and feventy difpatches and letters of va- 
rious kinds. The collection itfelf feems to have come to Lord 
Oxford’s hands, by the means of the D’Ewefes ; and Mr. Wan- 
ley has given an agreeable fummary of every difpatch, as it 


OccuUFS. 


After.a variety of intervening articles upon different fub- 
jects, we come to No. 282, which is a book confifting of ori- 
ginal papers and letters relating to the negotiations of Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat, ambaflador from Henry VIil. to the emperor. A 
great part of this book confifts of a correfpondence between Sir 
Thomas and the Lord Cromwell, afterwards the unfortunate earl 
of Effex ; but from the abftraéts of his letters, we are not apt to 
conceive a very high idea either of his abilities or virtues. The 

ext number contains another large collection of letters and 
other papers (moftly originals) belonging to the fame reign, 
and written by the King, Cardinal Wolfey, and other great men. 
This important collection confifts of two hundred and nine arti- 
cles ; and the next No. 284, is of the fame nature, but relating 
to the reignof Edward VI. of eighty-four articles. 


In the next No. 285, which contains a large colle&tion of let- 
ters,and other papers, originals for the moft part, and relating to 
the United Provinces, an ample detail of the motives and negotia- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth for relieving them is difplayed, with the 
whole progrefs of that undertaking. In a feries of letters and 
difpatches, written by the Queen, the Earl of Leicefter, Walfing- 
ham, and the other great officers of iiate, confifting of one 
hundred and twenty-feven articles of the higheit importance. 
To give the reader-a little fpecimen of Mr. Wanley’s manner of 
drawing up thofe articles, we fhall beg leave to infert the fol- 


lowing. O2 “93. Oris 
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“93. Original Letter of the Earl of Leycefter, to Sir Francis 
Walfingham, Dat. at Harlem, g Marche, 1585. concerning 
bis falling under her Mojefties Difpleafure, by accepting of the 
Government of the United Provinces, without defiring her Ma- 
jefies Leave, or acquainting her therwith : the blame of which 
action he layes upon Mr. Davyfon, Vowing that he did fo, only 
through his Perfuafions. Setts forth the extraordinary charges he 
bas been putt to, by this Expedition, having for her Majefties 
Service Mid out above 110001. in 3 Months. Befides the rai- 
fing, furnifbing, &sS paying 550 footmen, és 350 Horfemen, at 
bis own Charge. He Stomacks Sir Thomas Henneage’s Commi/- 
fion. Defires that the poor Souldiers may be better paid, and that 
Sir William Pelham may command them. Laftly, that the Enemy 
having befieged Werle, Coll. Shenks who commanded therin, Iffued 
out 3 Routed the Enemies Army, killed 2500, 9 took moft of 
their Commanders, (Fc. fol. 225. 


*94. Original Letter of the Earl of Leycefter, to the Lordes of 
her Majefties Privye Counfaille. Dat. at Harlem, gth 
Marche, 1585. LExcufing bis Acceptance of the Government of 
the Dutch Provinces, at the preffing Inftances of Mr. Davyfon S 
others. He owns his fault in Yielding to them, but averrs that 
he did it faithfully, © to do her Majeftie Service, and not Con- 
temptuoufly, or ells God pluck out both His Hart & Bowells 
with utterShame. And finally Submits bimfelf to her Majeftie, 
but till Infinuating that bis holding that Place, would be all for 
ber Majefties Advantage, and nothing to ber Damage. fel. 
228. 


©95. Original Letter of the Earl of Leycefter to Mr. Davyfon, 
Dat. at Harlem, 10 Marche 1585. expoftulating with him for 
not fufficiently Jetting forth to her Majeftie the Reafons which 
induced his Lordjbip (and likewife Mr. Davifons own Arguments 
€F Perfwafions) to accept of the Government of the United Pro- 
winces. In the Margin of this Letter, Mr. Davijon bas written 
his own Remarks, SS Defence, againf? bis Lordfbips Charge. 
fal. 230.” 


Notwithftanding all this feeming refentment of Elizabeth, 


the enemies of Leicefter, as appears by the fame colleétion, did 
what all his own fubmiffions could not effe&. For in article 
17, under No. 287, and by feveral other articles, we find that 
at atime, when theruin of Leicefter was thought to be inevita- 
ble, and when the Lord Buckhurit, Sir John Norris, and Mr. 
Wilkes, who had always epenly oppofed him, made too free 
with his perfon and character to Elizabeth’s face, the queen’s 


paflions 
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paffions veered round fo fuddenly, that they all fell under her 
difpleafure. 


We have thought proper to mention a few of that infinity of 
particulars, which this colletion of ftate-papers contains, not as 
being the moft curious, for almoft every article is equally fo, butas 
accidental fpecimens that happened firft to catch the eye. It is, 
however, fomewhat for the intereft of letters, to acquaint the 
public, that this mine of intelligence furnifhes many valuable 
and interefting particulars relating to the life of Sir Philip 
Sydney, of whofe original letters, and letters concerning him, 
there is here great variety, and which may perhaps furnifh mate- 
rials for a more tolerable life of that extraordinary man, than any 
yet publifhed. While we are upon this fubjeét, we fhall juft men- 
tion, that in article 152, No. 286, there is a letter from the 
privy-council of England to the juftices of Ireland, requiring 
them to make Edmund Spencer, gentlemen, fheriff of Cork. 
Mr. Wanley queries, whether this might not be Spencer the 
poet? Weare afraid the chronology of his life will not admit 
of the conjecture. 


The more we proceed the more we are immerfed in hiftorical 
curiofities, laying open all the fecret tranfactions of thofe days, 
even to the practice of Sir Francis Walfingham’s hiring a fpy to 
make himfelf a voluntary prifoner in the Marfhalfea, or rather 
Queen’s Bench Prifon, that he might fifh out the fecrets of 
other prifoners. In fhort, according to the flight view that we 
have of the contents of thofe papers, it is greatly to be appre- 
hended, that the moft elaborate, printed, hiftorical, collections 
of that time, will now be found, at beft, incompleat and fuper- 
ficial. It will perhaps gratify the reader’s curiofity to know, 
that the moft material article in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
andto the year 1619, under James I. were procured by means 
of one Ralph Starkey, who obtained them from fecretary Da- 
vifon, and who either fold, or tranfcribed the originals, by which 
they fell into Sir Simond D’Ewes’s hands; from whofe family, 
as we have already obferved, Lord Oxford feems to have had 
them. For proof of this we find the following article. 


‘ Num. 286. 

“160. Copte of a Warrant from the Lords of the Privie Council, 
Dat. at Whitehall, 10 Aug. 1619. and directed to Sir 
Thomas Wilfon Knight, Clerke & Keeper of his Majefties 
Papers & Records for Bufinefs of State: requiring him to re- 
payre to the Lodging of Rafe Starkey Gentleman, to Seize into 
bis hands all fuch Papers &9 Matters of State, as in tyme paft 

O 3 avert 
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awere in the Cuftody of Mr. Secretary Davyfon, and which ought 


to belong to bis Majeftie, or may otherwife conduce to his Service. 
At the bottom of this Paper Sir Thomas Wilfon certifies, that he 
bas received to his Majefties ufe, a Sack-full of Papers, to the 
number of 45 Packets, the 14th Auguft, 1619. fol. 286.” 


We fhall juft beg leave to obferve, that from the above arti- 
cle it appears plainly, that their lordfhips had no inventory of 
the papers in Starkey’s poffeflion ; and therefore it was in his 
power to return, tranfcribe, or embezzle, juft as many as he 
thought proper. 


About No. 294 we meet with a vaft collection of genealo- 
gies in Latin, latter-wills, regifters, charters, and the like 
papers ; and then the hiftorical tra&ts recommence, but they re- 
late chiefly to tranfactions between England, Germany, and 
Spain. Amongft other curious particulars we find (article 82, 
under No. 295,) that in the year 1688, a young man appeared 
in Spain about twenty-feven years of age, who pretended to be 
the natural fon of Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicefter, 
and that he was allowed fix crowns a day by the King of Spain. 
We next meet with a great variety of papers, relating to the 
divorce of Henry VIII. from Queen Catherine, and other mat- 
ters of that reign ; and then, with a vaft variety of mifcellaneous 
papers, relating tothe laws, conftitutions, cuftoms, and trade 
of England, moft of which feem to have belonged to Simond 
D’Ewes. We pafs over a great number of office and other pa- 
pers, which may be of great ufe in elucidating the hiftories of 
particular families and countries; thefe are intermingled with 
many proceedings of more general importance, particularly the 
negotiations of Sir Philip Hobby at the Imperial court, in the 
reign of Edward VI. and after his return to England. A great 
number of theological and other traéts are tikewife intermingled, 
particularly No. 555, a manufcript book, in quarto, wrote the 
mo(t part by the hand of Starkey, being a poem of five hundred 
and eighty-one ftanzas, wherein the author feigns the appear- 
ance of the ghoft of Edward II. relating the tranfactions of his 
unfortunate life and reign ; and the itile, according to Mr. Wan- 
ley, is like that of Mr..Edmund Spencer. 


Under No. 585, which is a very old parchment manufcript in 
o€tavo, there are contained no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-eight articles of medicinal receipts, fpells and incanta- 
tions made ufe of by the Anglo-Saxons, and almoft all of them 
in that language and character. After paffing over fome ec- 
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clefiaftical papers, and a great number of Saxon charters, moft 
of them containing grants to the church, we arrive at a vaft 
repofitory of ecclefiaftical records, moft of them about the time 
of the reformation. Divinity, and foreign mifcellanies, then 
take their turn, but ftill intermixed with hiftorical matters, par- 
ticularly relating to the coinage. But, notwithftanding our 
hafte, we cannot omit tranfcribing No. 661, which is 


© A Parchment-book in fol. much damaged by F ire, &S Imperfe@ at 
the beginning, viz. 
John Hardynges Chronicle ; with the Maps &F Defcription of the 
Roads of Scotland. It contains 190 leaves. 


NB. In this MS. of F. Hardynges Chronicle (among feveral 
things which are omitted in that uncorrec? Edition of it by Ri- 
chard Grafton) is extant (fol. 152.) the Letter of Defiance fent to 
King Henry 1v. by the Old Earl of Northumberland; Henry Nick- 
named Hot-/pur, his Son; &F the Earl of Worcefter his Brother, 
before the Battle of Shrewsbury. And a Narration of this Author 
of the Difcourfes of the fame Old Earl, how John of Gaunt, when 
he found that the Parliament would not Acknowledge him to be 
Heir to K. Richard 11. forged a Title to the Crown, as if Ed- 
mund Earl of Lancafter, Sc. bis Wives Anceftor had been Eldeft 
Son to K. Henry 111. And that the Chronicle wherein the For- 
gery was inferted, being by the Lords compared with the Chrani- 
ches of Weftminfter, Fc. was, as Hardyng writes, Annulled and 
Reproved.’ 


The magazine of materials that follow, relate chiefly to the 
hiftory of countries, and of private noblemen and gentlemen. 
No. 712 relates to that of Scotland, and is extremely curious, as 
having belonged to William Schevez, archbifhop of St. An- 
drews, about the year 1483, as appears under the hand and 
feal of that prelate. Mr. Wanley, but we think with no great 
probability, thinks this may be the famous black book of Scone. 
Curious copies of the rolls of parliament, of the year-books, 
briefs, charters, ftatutes, and other Englifh matters, next fol- 
low, befprinkled here and there with divinity ; and then, again, 
thoufands of original papers, relating to Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the reigns of her two fucceffors. Defcents, ftems, 
and pedigrees, letters and fpeeches, inquifitions, briefs, and 
accounts, relating to public or to private families, fucceed next, 
but without order; not to mention hundreds of articles of the 
greateft importance, both to learning and hiftory, which are 
impracticable to-be fo much as named here. Prayers, litanies, 
fermons, and other books of devotion of all kinds are met with 
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in great plenty ; together with fome Lays, the name which the 
bards of Britanny gave to their love-fongs, which were chaunt- 
ed to the harp, the term being now adopted by Englith poets. 


Of all the variety of knowledge amaffed in this colleétion, 
heraldical books relating to coats armorial, make not the leaft 
confiderable figure. One John Wythie, who died, very aged, 
in the year 1678, feems to have been very eminent in this branch 
of knowledge, particularly in tricking, or delineating with the 
pen, armorial bearings. It appears in the reigns before Charles 
IJ. heraldical knowledge was confidered to be of great impor- 
tance; and we cannot omit inferting from this Catalogue a kind 
of anecdote on that head. 


The undeferved antipathy which Ralph Brook, York herald, 
had to Cambden, a man of vait candour and temper, is well 
known to the learned. But they may not be difpleafed to be 
informed, that this fame Ralph Brook happened to be fo 
notorious a rogue, that he was burnt in the hand. Whether 
Jack Ketch, whofe name was Brandon, had favoured Ralph or 
not, does not appear; but it is certain, that Ralph applied to 
Sir William Seagar, garter king at arms, and perfuaded him to 
confirm the arms of Brandon to a gentleman living in Spain ; 
but in reality to this fame Brandon, hangman of London, by 

which he was made a gentleman. The knowledge of this 
coming abroad, both Seagar and Ralph were committed to pri- 
fon. Ralph lay long there, andthe knight pleaded his having 
been impofed upon by Ralph. 


Notwithftanding our hurry to proceed to the main articles we 
propofe to review in this collection, we muft not omit article 
366, No. 980, which runs in the following words : 


‘ In the fame Reading, upon a Point whether the Office of the Fuftice 
of a Foreft may be Executed by a Woman: it was faid, that 
(Margaret) Counte/s of Richmond Mother to K. Henry vit. was 
a Fuftice of Peace: That the Lady Bartlet (f. leg. Berkley) was 
aljo made a ‘Fuftice of the Peace by 2. Mary 1. in Gloucefterfbire. 
And that in Suffolk one... . Rowse, did ufually Sitt upon the 
Bench, at Affixes &F Seffions, among the other Suftices, Gladio 
Cincta. (that is, begirt with a fword) ibid.’ 


We fhould now make a moft prodigious leap over all the cu- 
rious heraldical and armorial treatifes, and other manufcripts, 
to the number of many thoufands, were we not ftopped by an 
article in memory of a man, to whom the public of England 
owes the greateft obligations, whofe merit, but for this Cata- 
logue, never had been fully known, and who; as is credibly 1 
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ported, died fo poor as to be buried by the parith where he 
lived ; we mean Sir Hugh Middleton, who lived in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. and we infert it to fhow the grati- 
tude of that age and court, to one of the moft ufeful fubjeés 
ever England produced. ‘The article is Art. 40, under No. 


1507. 


© Alteration of the Armes of Hugh Midleton of London Gold- 
fmith, whom the King had made a Baronet, for thefe following 
Reafons and Confiderations. 1. For Bringing to the City 
of London with Exceflive Charge & Greater Difficulty, a 
New Cutt or River of Frefh Water, to the great Benefitt 
& Ineitimable Prefervation thereof. 2. For Gaining a 
very great & fpacious Quantity of Land in Brading Haven 
in the Ifle of Wight, out of the Bowells of the Sea; and 
with Bankes & Pyles & moft Strange Defenfible & Charge- 
able Mountaines, Fortifying the fame againft the Violence 
& Fury of the Waves. 3. For Finding out, with a Fortu- 
nate & Profperous Skill, Exceeding Induftry, & noe Small 
Charge, in the County of Cardigan, a Royal& Rich Myne, 
from whence he hath Extracted many Silver Plates which 
have been Coyned in the Tower of London for Currant 
Money of England: By William Camden Clarenceux. Daz. 
1 November 1622. pag. 382.’ 








Weare not to forget that Mr. Wanley, who helped to amafs 
great part of this collection, was a great judge of mufic, and 
a compofer himfelf: and we here meet with not only a vaft va- 
xiety both of antient and modern mufical compofitions, but 
fometimes with curious anecdotes, relating to the lives and per- 
formances of their authors. Rare tracts by Wickliffe, the firft 
Englifh reformer, Lidgate the poet, Chaucer, and many. other 
celebrated names, are often found in this Catalogue, fome of 
them originals ; and Mr. Wanley very juftly recommends fome 
delineations, which are frequent in thofe old manufcripts, as 
furnifhing an excellent fchool for painters, who want to repre- 
fent the perfons, the habits, armour, and manners of the age. 


No. 1771 is the Iliad gf Homer, with fcholia, which Mr, 
Wanley thinks never yet have been publihed. 


_ No. 1772 makes mention of a manufcript on vellum, pur- 
chafed at an immenfe expence from Aymone in Holland, con- 
taining the epiftles of Paul, the other Epiftles, and the Revela- 
tion in Latin, written upwards of goo years ago, and bearing 
fome marks of fire, This Cems, by the accounts Mr, Wan- 
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ley gives of it, to be one of the moft valuable manufcripts, of 
its kind, in the world. Itis written in a French hand, and con- 
tains many readings different from all others; but having no 
jeifure now to fpecify them we can only take notice, that the 
famous paflage. in the fifth chapter of the firft epiftle of St. 
John, according to the fpecimens here exhibited, runs as fol- 


lows : 
~ © Quoniam tres funt qui Teftimonium dant 
« Spiritus, Aqua, & Sanguis, & tres unum funt.’ 


In No. 1773 we meet with mention of letters from Cardinal 
Fleury, Lord Middleton, and others, to the Earl of Oxford, fol- 
liciting, that fome leaves to the number of 34, which had been 
moft wickedly torn out of the famous Clermont manufcript of the 
epiitles of Paul, in the King of France’s library, might be re- 
ftored to that monarch. It feems Lord Oxford had paid to Ay- 
mone in Holland, a vaft fum for thofe leaves. Mr. Wanley 
thinks, that this Greek manufcript, together with a like one in 
the public library at Cambridge, are each of them equal to the 
famous Alexandrian manufcript in the king’s library, now in 
the Britifh mufeum, all three being wrote in capital, Uncial, cha- 
racters, without points, accents, or afpirations. This manu- 
fcript is defcribed by Dr. Mills, in the Prolegomena to his Greek 
Teitament ; but it appears that he had trufted to Montfaucon, 
or fome other hand, for the readings of it; for Mr. Wanley has 
here publifhed a great many variations between his edition and 


the manufcript. 

No. 1775 contains a full account of a Latin manufcript of 
the four Evangelifts, written in capitals (of which fpecimens 
are there exhibited) upwards of 1100 years ago. This article 
contains many curious obfervations upon reading old Latin ma- 
nufcripts ; and we are fortunate enough to be able here to gra- 
tify the curiofity of our readers, with fome of the fpecimens 


extribited in the Catalogue. 


The vulgate tranflation of the gofpels, read in Matthew, 
chap. xxvii. ver. 46. Eli, Ei, Lamma Sabacthani hoc ef. 


But the manufcript in queftion reads, 


heLosbeLo; LemasapachTANiguocoesT 


In the Lord’s prayer, Mr. Wanley fays, there is wanting im 
the vulgate tranflation the following words: 


NOSTeRGUIINCAeLISeES 
1 ATUCLUNTASTION. fm 
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At the fame time we muft obferve, that the two paflages are 

in our common tranflation of the Bible into Englifh, Mr. 

Wanley has given a multitude of other paflages, wherein the 

manufcript differs from the vulgate tranflation of the gofpel; 

but the moft remarkable is Matthew, chap. xxvii. ver. 32. 
where, after the word Cyrene, is added (and very naturally) 


CENICNIC MOBUIAMSI BE 


_ "The laft, and in our opinion the moft important article of all 
we have mentioned, is that of 1802, which contains a vellum ma- 
nufcript in a fmall quarto, of the four Evangelifts in Latin, 
bought likewife from Aymone, and written in Irifh charaéters. 
A long account is given of this manufcript by the celebrated 
father Simon, in his Bibliotheque, and he takes the writing to 
be Saxon, and about 800 years old. Father Simon has been 
generally looked upon as a man both of candor and accuracy ; 
but, in his account of this manu(cript, he feems to have been 
deficient, at leaft, in the latter. Mr. Wanley has convicted him, 
upon the face of the manufcript, of many inaccuracies, and fome 
miftakes ; and he proves inconteftably, that the charaéters are 
not Saxon butIrifh, of which Pere Mabillon, in his deplomati- 
cal work, gives no fpecimen. Simon commends the manu- 
fcript for its beauty. Wanley has a very mean opinion of it on 
that account, and thinks that the manufcript muft have been 
written about the year 1139. But leaving that obfervation, we 
are led to another of much more importance to learning, 


Every true antiquarian knows, that Mr. Wanley, and his 
friend Dr. Hicks, difputed with the Irifh and Welfh, the honour 
of their having characters peculiar to themfelves, which they 
faid they borrowed from the Saxons, who had them from Auguf- 
tine the Monk. Mr. Edward Lhuyd, the author of the Arche- 
ologica Britannica, maintained, on the other hand, and fupported 
his opinion with very {trong reafons, that both the Saxons and 
the Irifh owed their charaétcrs to the Welch. Mr. Wanley, 
however, in the criticifm before us, acknowledges that there is a 
refemblance between the ancient Irifh and the Saxon writing, 
both of them coming from the fame fount, to wit, the Roman, 
Though this feems to foften the point which he fo eagerly dif- 
puted with Lhuid, yet it does not give it up; and nothing would 
be of more fervice to matters of antiquity, than to have it en. 
tirely decided. Mr. Lhuid, befides the ftrong literary arguments 
he advances, appeals to two fats, which it would be highly 
worthy thg fociety of Britifh antiquarians, either to afcertain or 
difprove, viz. ‘* That thofe letters are, at this day, to be feenin 

St. 
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St. Cadwallader’s church in Anglefey ; on the tombftone of Cad- 
van, King of North Wales, who fought againft the Saxons, and 
Auguitine the Monk, at the battle of Bangor, or Ifcoed.? The 
event of this refearch mutt be, that if the Welfh and the Irith 
had their characters from the Saxons, their manufcripts in their 
own language could be of no authority till after the death of 
Auguttine the Monk; whereas, if it can be proved, that the Irifh 
and the Saxons, as is greatly to be fufpeéted, borrowed their 
letters from the Welch, the credit of many Welch manufcripts 
of the utmoft importance to our ancient hiftory, may be thereby 
afcertained. 


It remains we fhould inform the reader that poor Lhuid, in 
his Englifh preface to the Archelogia, has fupprefied the defence 
he made againit Wanley and Hicks, for fear of giving them of- 
fence ; but fince his death it was tranilated from the Welch ori- 
ginal, and publifhed. : 


[To be continued. ] 


—= 





Art. II. Difertations on the Prophecies which have remarkably been 
fulfilled, and are at this time fulfilling in the world. By 'Tho- 
mas Newton, D. D. chaplain in ordinary to bis majefly, and ta 
ber royal bighne/s the prince/s of Wales. 


HE commentators upon fcripture have, in general, done 

a §6little more than copy each other. Traditional explica- 
tions have paft from the earlieft to the lateft; and we have 
feen the fame difcoveries re-produced frequently under dif- 
ferent forms. The celebrated Monf, de Voltaire obferves, in 
fpeaking of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Commentary upon the Apoca- 
lypfe, that he has explained it in the fame manner with all thofe 
that went before him ; he has difcovered the Pope to be Anti- 
chrift, which was the notion of almoft every expofitor that had 
treated the fubject. One would think, adds he, that he had 
compofed this work to confoJe mankind, for the great fuperio- 
rity he had over them in all other refpe&s. The work before 
us feems to be liable to the fame objection ; there are few obfer- 
vations in it that are not to be met with in former commen- 
tators: but whatever it may want in novelty, is abundantly 
compenfated by the care and erudition with which all the par- 
ticulars, that relate to the prophecies are fummed up, and the 
concatenation of hiftorical events laid open with the utmoft ac- 
curacy. Our author feems to have aéted the part of an able 
judge, who gives the jury a full and circumftantial detail of the 
evidence, 
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evidence, and explains the point of law upon each particular. 
This indeed feems to be the moft judicious and proper method 
of proceeding in a treatife of this nature; for fyftematical di- 
vines, who indulge conjeture too much, often build upon a 
fandy foundation, and hurt the caufe of religion inftead of pro- 
moting it. We have a remarkable inftance of this in Dr. Sher- 
lock’s Hypothefis of Antideluvian Prophecies: Thofe words 
in Genefis, fays that author, J will put enmity between thy feed and 
the feed of the woman, and he foall bruife thy head, and thou foalt 
bruife bis heel; are the groundwork of all the other prophe- 
cies. But this opinion feems to have been fufficiently refuted by 
the learned Dr. Middleton. How muchwere it to be wifhed, 
that the latter had exprefled himfelf with more caution on 
other occafions, and not furnifhed hints and objeétions to Scep- 
ticks and Freethinkers! But to return to our author, he mutt 
be allowed to be a learned and laborious theologift. How 
many voluminous authors, antient and modern, muft he have 
perufed to compile thefe differtations! By giving an extract of 
ull the moft interefting particulars in thefe, he has done the 
public confiderable fervice: thus enabling thofe who could 
never have recourfe to the originals, to acquire fufficient infor- 
mation with regard to the fubje&. Thefe differtations were 
pronounced at Boyle’s lefture, concerning which it has been 
remarked, that all thofe who have been called to preach there, 
have difcovered talents fuperior to what they had ever fhewn 
before, and furpaffed themfelves in an extraordinary manner. 
We fhall now proceed to confider the differtations feparately, 
beginning with the 15th, as the others have been formerly re- 


marked upon. 


In Dif. XV. upon Daniel’s vifion of the ram and he-goat, p. 
4, the author takes notice of the refemblanee which the pro- 
babilities of the poets and hiftorians bear to the realities of 
holy writ. ‘This refemblance is ftriking, and has been often in- 
fifted upon : the account of the creation of the world, the deluge 
in the time of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and the attempt made by 
the giants to fcale heaven, with many other particulars in the 
metamorphofes of Ovid, appear evidently to be the events of the 
Old Teftament difguifed. In Homer, one of the moft antient 
Greek authors extant, we find many expreffions, allufions, and 
even narrations, which feem to bear a ftrong refemblance to 
thofe of holy writ. ”Tis remarkable, that in fpeaking of the 
rainbow he ufes almoft the fame words that we find in the Old 
Teftament : 

Ase Kocuswy 
Ey veDis onpide, Tepes paspomay avpomrwe, 


Which 
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Which Jupiter fixed in a.cloud, as a fign to men of all Jan- 
guages. ‘The exprefflion in fcripture is, I well fix my bow in the 
cloud, to be a fign to all nations. "The refemblance here is ftriking. 


This conformity between {cripture and prophane authors, has 
been often urged by divines, asa proof of the antiquity and au- 
thenticity of fcripture ; and as often infifted upon hy the fcep- 
tical and incredulous, as an impeachment of the authority of 
facred writ. They affirm, that the authors of the Old Tefta- 
‘ment have only copied from the antient hiftorians, and mytho- 
logifts of Greece ; and that the Jews have taken the hint of all 
their religious rites and ceremonies, from fomething fimilar in 
Pagan fuperitition. This obje€ion, if juft, would give religion 
a mortal wound ; but weapprehend, that all who are acquaint- 
ed with facred or prophane antiquity, will readily acknowledge, 
that ’tis infinitely more probable that the Pagans copied the 
Jewifh inftitutions and traditions, than that the Jews did fo by 
theirs. ”I'was a maxim in the policy of thefe latter, to have as 
little conneétion with other nations as poffible, which makes it 
very improbable, that they fhould adopt any of their manners 
or cuftoms. Nay, we find that Mofes, when he led the chil- 
dren of Ifrael out of Egypt, the moft idolatrous country of the 
world, taught a religion, whofe fpirit is utterly incompatible 
with idolatry, and which reprefents it as one of the moft hei- 
nous of crimes. ‘This very particular is fufficient to vindicate 
the Jews from the charge of copying from their neighbours. 


The learned and ingenious Mr. Conybeare has proved, with 
great fagacity and ftrength of reafon, that the cuftom of facri- 
ficing animals muft have. taken rife amongft the Jews; and was 
fuggefted by the Deity as a type, in order to pre-figure the fa- 
crifice of the death of Chrift, by which the fins of the world 
were to be expiated. This feems highly probable, as it does 
not appear that the idea of fuch a practice would ever have en- 
tered into the heart of man without fuch acaufe, fince its rea- 
fonablenefs could never be inferred from any thing in nature. 
It were to be wifhed, that fo learned an author as Dr. Newton, 
had treated this article of the conformity, as well in prophecies 
and traditions, as in the ceremonials of religion between the 

ews and Pagans, with his ufual erudition. His obfervation upon 
it is gold and threadbare ; God, fays he, may have condefcended 
and conformed in thefe matters, to the cuftoms and manners 
of the age, to make thereby a ftronger impreffion upon the 


minds of the people. We apprehend that this remark, whoever 
it 
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it was firft made by, is very falfe and iajudicious, and feems to 
give a handle to the cavils of infidelity. That the horn was an. 
emblem of power amongft the Perfians, as the author has ob- 
ferved in pages 7 and 8, is an obfervation equally curious and 
juft, Pietro della Valle, in his voyages, makes mention of a py- 
ramid at Ifpahan, the capital of Perfia, which is built intirely of 
rams horns. The expreffion which occurs fo often in the Pfalms, 
of exalting the horn of the godly, by whieh is meant exalting their 
power, thews ftill farther, that horns were emblems of power 
amongit the orientals, and gives the reafon why a ram is here 
made typically to reprefent an empire. We find that Bacchus is 
reprefented by the antients with horns; and thata crefcent, or 
horned moon, is the creft of the Ottoman empire: whether 
thefe particulars may fpring from the fame fource, we fhall not’ 
take upon us to determine. 


Our author, in pages 17 and 18, mentions the known ftory 
of the high-prieft, Jaddua’s, laying the prophecies of Daniel 
before Alexander the Great in the temple of Jerufalem : heaf- 
ferts the truth of this, in oppofition to Van-dale, Mr. Moyle, and 
Collins; and it muft be acknowledged, that there is nothing in- 
credible in the relation. ‘The circumftance, indeed, of Alexan- 
der’s knowing Jaddua at firft fight, having feen him in a dream 
before, is indeed extraordinary ; but inftances of the kind have’ 
occurred. The author might have added, that many of the 
heathens expreffed a high degree of veneration for the religion of 
the Jews, and it may fuffice to mention Titus, who, at the taking 
of Jerufalem, ufed his utmoft efforts to preferve their temple, 
meerly through refpeé& to the God to whom it was confecrated. 


The author obferves in page 25, that Jofephus was never 
charged with forging of hiftory; and confequently, that the 
probability of the faé is not impeached by refting upon his au- 
thority. Here the doéor feems to have forgot, that tho’ Jofe-’ 
phus was never accufed of forging hiftory, criticks, and commen- 
tators have fufpetted fome paffages afcribed to him, to have: 
been interpolated by fubfequent writers, to anfwer their particu- 
lar purpofes. We proceed toconfider-the following remarkable’ 
prophecy of Daniel, viz. ‘‘ A king of fierce countenance and 
underftanding, dark fentences fhall ftand up. And his power 
fhall be mighty, but not by his own power: and he fhalt de-” 
{troy wonderfully, and profper and practife, and fhall deftroy the 
mighty and the holy people (or the people of the holy omes:)’ 
and thro’ his policy alfo he fhall caufe craft to profper in his’ 
hand, and he fhall magnify himfelf in his heart, and by peace” 

_- fhall. 
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fhall deftroy many : he fliall alfo ftand up againft the prince of 
princes, but he fhall be broken without hand.” 


The perfecuting power of Rome appears manifeftly to be 
hinted at in this prophecy : The Saviour of the world was put 
to death as a malefactor in the reign of Tiberius, in the conful- 
fhip of Sylla and Galba; and tho’ there were not as violent 
perfecutions fet on foot in this reign, as in fome of thofe that 
followed, yet Suetonius, in enumerating the laudable deeds of 
this prince, at the beginning of his adminiftration, has the fol- 
lowing words, ‘* Afflicti fuppliciis Chriftiani homines fuperiti- 
tionis nove & malefice.” ‘Tho’ it is more probable, that the 
prophet had the power of the Roman emperors, in general, in 
view, than that of any emperor in particular ; yet it is worthy 
notice, that his defcription, a king of fierce countenance, and 
underftanding dark fentences, agrees exactly with that given of 
Tiberius by Tacitus, and other hiftorians, who reprefent him as 
a prince of profound diffimulation and great craft, and take no- 
tice, that he conftantly exprefled himfelf in the moit obfcure 
and ambiguous manner. We apprehend, however, that it is 
much more probable that the fpiritual tyranny of the court of 
Rome is alludedto in this prophecy. Our reafons are as follow ; 
the prophet tells us, his power fhall be mighty, but not by his 
own power. Does not this feem to charatterize exaétly the 
pope, who, without armies, kept all the princes of Europe in a 
ftate of dependency, by fomenting divifions amongft them, and 
making them ferve as inftruments of each other’s deftruétion ? 
It is true it may be alledged, that the power of the Roman em- 
perors being ufurped, may be faid not to be their own; but 
this interpretation feems to be forced. We have another reafon 
for applying this prophecy to the power of the popes, rather 
than to that of the Roman emperors. ‘The prophet tells us he 
{hall be broken without hand ; now it is evident, that the au- 
thority of the popes declined infenfibly, without any extraor- 
dinary efforts from their oppofers, and without involving their 
ruin ; whereas the Roman empire was over-run by the northern 
barbarians, and the laft emperor — depofed by Od- 
eacer, king of the Heruli. 


In Differtation XVI. the author, with great erudition and 
exaétnefs, has explained and illuftrated by paflages from Greek, 
Roman, Jewifh and Chriitian authors, the various circumftances 
of that prophecy of Daniel, which, beginning with the imme- 
diate fucceflors of Cyrus, contains a regular feries of hiftorical 
events, down to Antiochus Epiphanes. The prophet, in ver. 


31. has thefe words, * and arms fhall ftand on his part, and 
they 
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they fhall pollute the fanétuary of ftrength, and fhall take away 
the daily facrifice, and fhall place the abomination that maketh 
defolate. We agree with the author, that the prophet had the 
Romans in view in this paflage. We apprehend, however, that 
he fhould here have taken notice, that our Saviour himfelf, in 
his prediétion of the deftru€tion of Jerufalem, and the pollu- 
tion of the fanétuary by Titus, makes ufe of this very expref- 
fion, the abomination of defolation, which feems to put it out 
of all manner of doubt, that we fhould adopt the interpreta- 
tion of St. Jerome, as if the prophet had faid there fhall arife 

the emperor Vefpafian, there fhall arife his arms and his ‘eed, 
his fon Titus with an army, and they fhall pollute the fan@uary, 


and take away the daily facrifice, and deliver the temple to eter: 
nal defolation. . 





“¢ Now when they fhall fall, they fhall be holpen with a little 
help.” The author proves, with great ftrength of reafon, that 
the prophet here had in view the entire fuppreffion of the per- 
fecution by Conftantine, the firft Roman emperor, who made 
open profeffion of Chriftianity. It is remarkable, that the 
Chriftian religion was firft introduced at Rome, and the Refor- 
mation in England, by princes of the fame character, which fuf- 
ficiently expofes the futility of thofe Roman Catholicks, who 
endeavour to caft an odium upon the reformation, from the 
charaéter of Henry VIII. And here we judge it proper to in- 
form thofe who may not be acquainted with the charatter of 
Conitantine, that he put his wife and fon to death. 





The author, after having treated of thofe prophecies that re- 
late to Antichrift, owns, in page 194, that it is no wonder we 
cannot fully underftand and explain thefe things. It feems fur- 
prifing that he fhould cite, with approbation, Prideaux’s obfer- 
vation, that it is the nature of fuch prophecies not to be 
throughly underftood, till they are thoroughly fulfilled. We 
apprehend that this obfervation.is highly injudicious. Free- 
thinkers are but too ready to object to the obfcurities of pro- 
phecies, and to compare them to the equivocal anfwers of the 
Pagan oracles, which were worded in fuch a manner, that it 
was impoflible to hit upon the true interpretation of them till 
the event was over. 


We intirely agree with the author in the charater given of 
Daniel, at the latter end of Dif. XVI. and certainly our Sa- 
viour’s having called him Daniel the Prophet, is fufficient to 
prove the validity of his claim to that title. The author’s rea- 
fon, in pages 199 and 100, why prophecies, miracles, and other 
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extraordinary powers, which were continued fo long in the 
jewifh, were in the chriftian church confined to the firit ages, 
feems liable to many objections. The jewifh church, con- 
fiting only of a fingle nation, and living under a theocracy, 
was fuperintended by a particular providence of God; but the 
chriftian church being defigned to comprehend the whole world, 
was like the world at firft ereéted by a miracle, but like the 
world, has been fince governed by a general providence, by elta- 
blifhed laws, and the mediation of fecond caufes. Here we 
would gladly afk the author, whether he apprehends that the 
whole world is not the fame thing to the Almighty as a particular 
nation? With regard to the diftinétion of a particular and general 
providence, we entirely agree with the celebrated Monf. Def- 
cartes, that fuch a diftinétion can proceed only from the limi- 
tation of our conceptions, and that the providence of God 
muft be at once both general and particular. 


We apprehend that the author, in pages 203 and 204, has 
not given fufficient proofs, that three of the four gofpels which 
contain the prophecies of the deftruétion of Jerufalem, were 
written and publifhed before that event; he tells us, indeed, 
that it is aflerted upon good authority, that the gofpels of 
Mark and Luke were approved and confirmed ; the one by St. 
Peter, and the other by St. Paul, both of whom fuffered mar- 
tyrdom under Nero. We apprehend that he fhould have cited 
this authority, and laid the particulars of it before his readers. 


Our Saviour, in enumerating the figns that were to precede 
the deftru&ion of Jerufalem, mentions the counterfeit Mefliahs, 
who were toappear in great numbers. ‘This prophecy was ex- 
actly fulfilled; falfe Chriits appeared fo frequently, that their 
hiftory has furnifhed matter fer two volumes in oétavo: it was 
wrote by John Lent, in Latin ; to this work we refer the reader 
for fuller information upon this head; it is intituled De Pfeudo- 
Mefiis. The concurrent teftynony of Jofephus and Tacitus, 
with ‘regard to our Sayiour’s prediction of figns and wonders, 
confirms it in the ftrongeit manner; and though fome of the 
prodigies mentioned by thofe hiftorians, have fomething of the 
fabulous air of thofe that we meet with fo frequently in Greek, 
and Roman hitorians; yet their having been believed as por- 
tents and omens, whether they all happened in effect or not, 
fufficiently proves the veracity of our Saviour’s prediétion. 


In page 234 the author tells us, that, in purfuance of our 
Saviour’s prophecy, in which he had told his difciples there 
fhall not a hair of your head perifh, none of the Chriftians pe- 
rhed 
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rithed in the deftru€tion of Jerufalem. We apprehend that he 
Thould have treated this head more fully, and given hiftorical 
evidence of the fad. We apprehend likewife, that what the 
author remarks in page 239, that without the fpirit of prophe- 
cy, it is no difficult matter to perceive, when cities and kingdoms 
are tending towards a diffolution, feems to clafh with what he 
has before advanced, in fupport of the predictions of the de- 
ftru€tion of Jerufalem. If this maxim be juft (and we think 
it may very well be called in queftion) he fhould have endea- 
voured to prove, that it does not take place on the prefent oc- 
cafion ; and have fhewn, that it was impoffible for human fa 
gacity to have then forefeen the deftru€tion ne The 
prophecy, however, will always triumph ovefall the cavils of 
infidelity, fince there are fome particulars in it, which could 
never have been foretold, but by one whofe mind was enlight- 
ened by heaven; fuch is that circumftance of the difperfion of 
the Jews: and fince our Lord’s prediétion has been already ful- 
filled, with regard to the deftruction of Jerufalem, the difper- 
fion, and fo many other particulars, we can have no reafon to 
doubt, but the prediction of the reftoration of the Jews will 
be fulfilled in due time, efpecially as their being kept diftin& 
from all nations, though difperfed amongft all, can be for no 
other end, 


We entirely agree with the author in his interpretation of St. 
Paul’s prophecy, of the man of fin, in Dif. XXIf. All the cha- 
racteriftics enumerated by the apoftle, are fo manifeftly appli- 
cable to the pope, that we are furprized that men of fo much 
learning and fagacity as Bochart, and Grotius, fhould have in- 
terpreted the paflage in a different manner. The apoftle’s ex- 
preflion ‘‘ there muft come a falling-away jirit,” evidently points 
at the degeneracy and corruption that afterwards took place in 
the church of Rome ; and the phrafes, “ who exalteth himfelf 
above all that is called God, and who doth according to his will,” 
are fo applicable to the Roman pontiff, that it is no wonder 
the Romifh divines fhould have ufed their ntmoft endeavours to 


prove that Antichrift is not come. 


We fhall not be very particular in our remarks upon Dif. 
XXII. as it treats of the apoftacy of the latter times, and’ 
feems to be only a corollary to the former. -The exprefiion for- 
bidding marriage, and commanding to abftain from meats, fo 
plainly denotes the church of Rome, that-the moft bigotted 
Papift cannot give it any other interpretation. As for the cavil 
of a certain infidel of the prefent age, that St. Paul himfelf 


may have given occafion to the error, af thofe who maintain 
Pz marriage 
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marriage to be finful by his maxim: ‘* He that marries does well, 
but he that marries not does better ;” we look upon it as alto- 
gether trivial, and unworthy of confutation. 


In Dif. XXIV. the author afferts the authenticity and truth 
of the Apocalypfe ; and certainly there cannot be a itronger 
proof thereof than the completion of that remarkable prophe- 
cy in the feven epiftles, addrefied to the feven churches of Afia, 
which were then in a flourifhing condition, but have fince been 
deprived of the light of the gofpel. This fact is felf-evident, 
and we may defy the moft obftinate infidel to fay, that this pro- 
phecy was compofed after the event, as the Apocalypfe is cited 
by many author$, who lived while thofe churches were in the 
height of their glory. The author continues to explain the Re- 
velation; but his arguments, though fupported with great eru- 
‘dition, feem to be in a great meafure founded upon conjecture; 
till page 117, where he expounds, in the cleareft and moft fatis- 
factory manner, the following prophecy: “ And I will give power 
unto my two witnefles, and they fhall prophecy a thoufand two 
hundred and threefcore days, clothed in fackcloth.” Thefe 
words evidently point out the firft reformers, viz. the Albigen- 
fes, the followers of Wickliff, &c. Here we entirely agree 
with the author, though we apprehend, that the words, My two 
witnefies, characterize in a particular manner, Luther and Cal- 
vin, the two moft diftinguifhed inftruments of Providence, in 
the great work of reformation. However, that the prophecy 
refers to the reformers in general, can admit of no difpute. 


In page 173, the author demonftrates, that the fubfequent 
part of this prophecy was fulfilled in the burning of the wit- 
neffles of truth under the name of hereticks. William Sawtre, 
parifh-prieit of St. Ofith in London, and Thomas Badby, are 
at the head of thefe martyrs. ‘To this the author might have 
added, that in the perfecution of the Hugonots in the reign of 
Lewis XIV. fix hundred Proteftants perifhed in flames or on the 
wheel. The Marechal de Berwick, who was fent by the king 
to carry on the warin Languedoc againft the Calvinifts, was the 
chief inftrument in thefe barbarities: but God, who never neg- 
leéts his fervants, fent them a deliverer. Chevalier, though ig- 
nobly born, and ignorant of the art of war, for a long time 
baffled all the efforts of the generals who oppofed him ; and 
the king was at laft obliged to make a treaty of peace with him. 
A celebrated modern hiftorian obferves, that it feems extraordi- 
nary, that Lewis XIV. who had been formidable to all Europe, 
fhould at lait be reduced to make a treaty with a journeyman 
baker. Such was Chevalier, who died in an advanced age, in 
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the ifland of Jerfey, univerfally honoured and efteemed. Thus 
we fee that God can bring his ends about by the meaneit inftru- 
ments. That Rome is meant by the beaft with feven heads and 
ten horns, is generally allowed; but we differ from moft expo- 
fitors, in confining this prophecy entirely to modern Rome. 


It does not feem in the leaft probable, that the prophet fhould 
have Pagan Rome in view, which fubfifted when he wrote, and 
had fubfifted for fo many ages before. By the fecond beaft we 
apprehend, that the prophet charatterifes the church of Rome 
in a different period. The beaft with feven heads and ten. 
horns, feems to point out the moft powerful and flourifhing 
ftate of Rome ; and the beaft with two horns, like a lamb, its 
declining ftate from the time that Philip the fair, king of 
France, made the firft ftand againft the papal authority to the 
prefent day. That the prophecy of the downfall of Babylon, 
by which all authors, antient and modern, underftand Rome, 
and that other prophecy, which regards the Millennium, are not 
yet fulfilled, is evident. 


We agree with the author in rejeting the opinion of thofe, 
who make the Millennium fynchronife with the new hea- 
ven and the new earth ; but we are furprifed that he has not 
aifigned any reafon for fo doing. The futility of this opinion 
is obvious, fince we are exprefsly told, that after the Millennium 
Satan fhall be loofed from his prifon, and fhall go out to de- 
ceive the nations in the four quarters of the earth. 


We have followed the author thro’ all the moft remarkable 
particulars of his Differtations upon Prophecy ; and our opinion 
of the work, upon the whole, is, that it is the moft learned 
and judicious extant upon the fubjeé&t. The circumftances in 
Daniel, and the Revelations which relate to Popery, are ex- 
plained by the author in fo clear and fatisfa€tory a manner, that 
every reader, that is not blinded by prejudice, muft yield his 
affent. His illuftrations of other particulars, efpecially in the 
Apocalypfe, though always learned and ingenious, feem more 
liable to be controverted. However, we may apply to him 
what an t+ eminent author fays of Defcartes, S’i/ fe trompé, il fe 
trompé methodiquement et de confequence en confequence. If he has 
erred, he has erred methodically, and been always confiftent in 
his reafonings. 


— 





¢ Monf. de Voltaire, Lettres fur la nation Englaife, 
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Arr. Ill. A Treatife on the Eye, the Manner, and Phenomena of 
Vifion. In two volumes. By William Porterfield, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. Oavoe. 
Pr.125. Millar. 


EW of our readers are unacquainted, we apprehend, with 
the literary reputation of the learned Dr. Porterfield. His 
ingenious obfervations upon vifion, publifhed in the Edinburgh 
Medical Effays, met with the favourable reception they fo juitly 
merited: a circumftance which we imagine will excite the cu- 
riofity of the public, to perufe his farther fentiments upon a fub- 
ject which he would feem to have thoroughly ftudied. As we 
entertain the higheft refpect for the abilities of this excellent 
philofopher, we cannot but lament his carelefsnefs, in permit- 
ting notions fo exquifite to appear under a garb fo-mean, and 
infinitely beneath their dignity and worth. It is with reluétance, 
indeed, we obferve, that profound erudition, accurate and beau- 
tiful experiments, ftrong and juft reflections, with a feries of 
clear, ufeful, and important deduions, are jumbled together 
in one rude chaos, interfperfed with frivolous conceits, and ex- 
preffed in a language low, creeping, and familiar, ‘if not vul- 
gar. The whole performance refembles the Diary or Common 
Place-book of a fenfible fcholar, where his thoughts are fet 
down as they occur, without regard to di€tion or method. An 
idea is ftarted, and purfued for a few pages, then fuddenly 
dropt, and again refumed abruptly, at the diftance of half a 
volume, where the very fame words are repeated. We mutft 
confefs, in juftice to our readers, that nothing, befides the cer- 
tainty of having our labour compenfated by fomething worthy 
of the ingenious author, could induce us to toil through fuch a 
bead-roll of hard phyfiological knots, learned vifions, barbarous 
idioms, and tedidus repetitions, as occur in almoft every chap- 
ter. A very fmall fhare of additional pains would have obviat- 
ed every poflible objetion to this valuable production, and fe- 
parated the precious metal from the crude ore in which it is bu- 
ried. It is not without indignation, therefore, that we behold 
a gentleman, fo perfectl y qualified to afford inftruction, fo ne- 
gligent of conveying it ina manner entertaining and ufeful; as 
if, amidft the loads of learning he has turned over, he had wholly 
overlooked that valuabie hint ‘of the elegant Roman bard, which 
is couched in two words only—Usile dahiaw A precept no lefs im- 
portant in philofophy than in poetry and the arts. © 


That we may not dwell upon a fubjeét which we have 
mentioned with regret, we will here prefent our readers with a. 
fummary of the work, in the dottor’s own words, 


¢ Thus 
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¢ Thus have I finifhed the firft part of my defign, which was 
to explain the phyfiology of the eye ; in which I have omitted 
nothing either neceflary or ufeful, or curious and entertaining, 
that our defigned brevity could eafily admit of. Ihave examin- 
ed the ftruéture and ufe of its external parts, and thence deduced 
the neceffity of their different conformations in different animals. 
I have inquired into the globe or body of the eye itfelf; and, 
for the better underftanding its beautiful oeconomy, I have 
confidered thefe fix things, Imo, Its fituation in the body ; 2d, 
Its conneétion with the orbits in which it is placed; 3zi0, Its 
form ; which is either fpherical, asin man, or fpheroidal, asin 
feveral other creatures; 4f0, Its number; which in man is al- 
ways two; but greater in fome other animals; 5/0, Its motions, 
which are wanting in fome animals; and /afh, Its fabric and 
compofition, than which nothing can be more beautiful or 
noble ; every part, however different in different animals, being 
always fuch as beft contributes to the perfection of the whole. 
After this I have explained the nature and chief properties of 
light ; and from thence, and the known fabric of the eye, I have 
deduced not only the true manner of vifion, and the ufe of the 
feveral parts of this organ, but alfo have accounted for the ne- 
ceflity of its different conformations in different animals; and 
have fhewn its ftructure and difpofition to be always fuch as is 
beft fitted to their neceffities of life, and their manner of living. 
And, /afly, I have, from the above eftablifhed principles, ac- 
counted for the chief Phenomena of vifion. From all which every 
body may fee, what a noble piece of geometry is manifeft- 
ed in the fabric of the eye, and the manner ofvifion. ‘There is 
not one part of the whole body, that difcovers more art and de- 
fign, than this fmall organ : all its parts are fo excellently well 
contrived, fo elegantly formed and nicely adjufted, that none can 
deny i it to be an organ as magnificent and curious, as the fenfe 
is ufeful and entertaining. Surely it cannot be faid, without be- 
traying the greateit i ignorance, as well as impiety, that the eye 
was formed without {kill in optics, or the ear without the 
knowledge of founds. 








‘ Of what ufe this theory may be for underftanding the difeafes 
of the eye, and the method proper for curing them, is too ob- 
vious to need to be infifted on: for want of fuch a theory, the 
difeafes of the eye have in all ages been thought to have fome- 
thing very intricate in their nature, and to require a method of 

_ cure quite different from all other difeafes: whence, as Herodo- 
tus tells us, the ancient Eg yprians had perfons fet apart for treat- 
ing thefe difeafes, who were not to meddle with any other; and 


even yet, whith is very fttarfge, and much to be regretted, not 
P4 withitandin,: 
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withftanding the great difcoveries in anatomy and optics, their 
cure is frequently committed to pretenders to fecrets, and igno+ 
rant empyrics, who call themfelves Ocu/j#s; but, being entire- 
ly ignorant of the principles of medicine, and particularly of the 
oeconomy of the eye, the ufe of its parts, and the manner of 
vifion, they ought never ta be trufted with the cure of fuch a 
tender and delicate organ, wherein the leaft miftake may be of 
the greateft confequence ; of which we daily meet with but too 
many inftances, when itis too latetohelp them. But the dif- 
eafes of the eye have nothing intricate in their nature; neither 
does their cure depend on any other principles, than thofe com- 
monly employed in other difeafes, provided only due regard be 
had to the nature of the eye, and the ufe of its feveral parts, 
And this ought the more to be her inculcated, becaufe fome of 
our ableft phyficians have not yet left off talking of fpecific me- 
dicines, as if there were fome fuch, that are fpecifically appro- 
priated to the difeafes of this organ; whereas in fact, there is no 
fuch thing : all medicines for the eyes operate the fame way as in 
other difeafes ; whence the fpecious title of Specifics ought always 
to be laid afide, as ferving for nothing, but to nourifh and 
cloak ignorance, and the method of cure ought to be direéted 
according to the general indications taken from the preternatu- 
ral ftate of the folids and fluids of the difeafed part. For the body 
of man is nothing but a curious machine, whofe actions or 
funétions are the neceffary confequences of its ftruéture : It is 
compofed of folids and fluids, which, fo long as they abide in 
their natural ftate, all the funétions are regularly performed. 

But, on the contrary, when they are any way vitiated, then 
the funétions are lefed, or, which is the fame thing, a difeafe 
enfues. : 


‘ The function of the eye is vifion, and whatever hurts the 
fight, is called a difeafe: fo that, to cure any difeafe in the eye, 
nothing i is required but to reftore that natural ftate and condition 
to its parts and humours, from which perfec vifion does pro- 
ceed. 


‘ The conditions required for perfeét vifion are indeed very nu- 
merous, as may be gathered from what has been faid above ; 
and therefore the difeafes of this organ, or the want of any one 
or more of thofe conditions, muft alfo be yery numerous. ‘To 
explain thefe difeafes in a rational manner, and agreeable to the 
principles I have laid down, and to point out a method of cure 
founded on reafon and experience, is what ] fhould now proceed 
to; but being heartily wearied with what I had already done, 
the humour of writing will hold out no longer ; and therefore I 
muft delay this part of my defign till fome other occafion, when 

l may 
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I may be at more leifure, and more in- the humour of writing 
than I am at prefent, after the fatigue I have had in compiling 
the above theory.’ 


Without doubt, the Doctor muft have been greatly fatigued 
with the pangs and throws of fo difficult a labour. We could 
therefore wifh he had taken his nap, and refrefhed himfelf, for 
a revifal of his thoughts before le had committed them to the 
prefs, as the reader would certainly then be eafed of many a 
weary yawn. 


Amidft a variety of nice anatomical difquifitions, our author 
is curioufly minute in the inveftigation of Final Caufes, which is 
a fpecies of fafhionable and -pious philofophy we can by no 
means approve. The human intelleé is too narrow to compre- 
hend the great fcheme of providence ; and it is often of danger- 
ous tendency to enter upon clofe inquiries, which are apt to ter- 
minate in doubt, perplexity, and error. Sufficient it is for all 
our purpofes, that the general oeconomy of nature points out 
the order, the beauty, and excellency of her works, as well as 
the neceflity of an all-wife and all-powerful author. The fen- 
timents of Lord Bacon upon this fubje& deferve notice. His 
words, as nearly as we are able to recollect them, are the fol- 
lowing. —— “‘ Final caufes, fays this great man, are fo far from 
being ufeful in philofophy, that they corrupt the fciences, unlefs 
they be reftrained to human actions. However they may be 
admitted with probability and profit into metaphyfical inquiries, 
the barriers of natural philofophy fhould be carefully guarded 
againft them, as their incurfions into thofe lawns are ever at- 
tended with devaftation and ruin.” This general remark we 
thought neceflary, as a great part of our author’s ingenious rea- 
foning turns upon this precarious and vague philofophy. Nor 
is he lefs exceptionable in deducing feveral phyfiological 
corollaries from premifes not well attefted. In proof of this 
we need only give the reader the following abftract. 


‘ § 35. The Pupil is alfo large in fuch as have black eyes, 
and are of a dark black complexion; and on the contrary, in 
thofe who are very fair, and have light-blue eyes, it is com- 
monly a good deal fmaller. 


‘ This was obferved by Aetius, and after him by many others, 
who therefore imagined that black-eyed people were moft liable 
to that preternatural dilatation of the pupil, which the Greeks 
called Mydriafis and Platycoria. But why the pupil fhould thus 
vary with the complexion and colour of the eyes, none of them 
have been able to explain, | 


The 
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‘ The reafon feems to be this: when the eye-lafhes are black, 
the eyes are better fhaded from the light, and little light will be 
reflected from their inner fide upon the eye: and therefore the 
pupil, which always dilates itfelf when the light is faint, will 
keep wider than in thofe who, being of a fair complexion, 
have their eye-lathes white ; for white eye-lafhes, by refleGting 
the light copioufly into the eye, muft make the pupil contra¢t, 
and become narrower. And this is the reafon why the pupil is 
fmall in fuch as are fair and have light-blue eyes. 


‘§ 26. From this refiexion of the light into the eyes of fair 
‘people, they fee worfe in bright day-light than towards night ; 
as was obferved by <4riforle, and after him by many others, 
both phyficians and philofophers. 


‘I know that Plempivs denies this, upon the authoritv of fome 
of his friends who were very fair. But I fufpeé there has been 
fome miftake in it ; for having had occafion lately to be with a 
gentleman of this complexion, he owned to me that he faw beft 
towards night, and could read much better than moft others in 
a faint weak light, tho’, as he affured me, he was not fhort- 
figiited. And the fame thing is confirmed by that memorable 
ftory which Afenaltus tells us of one he knew, who, being very 
fair, faw ill in bright day-light, but better towards night: but, 
as he advanced in years, his eye-lafhes becoming lefs white, 
this difference in his fight by day and by night gradually dim1- 
nifhed, and came nearer to what is common and natural. This 
man being taken by the Turks, they dyed his eye-lafhes black, 
by which his fight was greatly mended: but it returned to 
what it was before, when the black colour was wafhed off. All 
this | have accounted for from the colour of the eye-lafhes, to- 
wards the beginning of this treatife; to which therefore the 
réader, if he pleafés, may have recourfe.’ 


This curiows hiftory we feém to owe to the credulity of the 
honeft Mée#aitu:, 25 we are fatisfied of its falfity, both from our 
own experience and from reafon. Yet is our ingenious author 
fo fond of it, that he repeats it at full length in different parts 
Of his work. We might, however, afk him how, fuppofing the Cilia 
to refiect the rays upon the pupil, it can be any obftruction to 
vifion, fince it is demonftrable, that thofe refleed rays will be 
parallel to the other parti¢les of light which enter the eye ? In 
general the Ci/ia are perpendicular to the plane of the whole face : 
admitting, therefore, the angles of incidence and reflexion to 
be equal, will not the luminous rays returned by them enter the 
pupil in the fame direction as thofe immediately incident? 
Hence, by fuftaining the fame refractions in the humours of the 

eye, 
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eye, will they not encreafe the tumber of luminous rays on the 
Retina, and rather affift than impede vifion, by painting the ob- 
je& in more points, and in a ftronger focus? But the remark 
and hiftory are altogether frivolous and unworthy of philofophy. 
The weaknefs of fight, which attends fair complexions, may 
be more rationally accounted for, from that extremeenfibility 
and delicacy which univerfally prevails in fuch temperaments, 
This fenfibility probably has place in the expanfion of the optic 
nerve, as well as in the whole fyftem of nerves and fibres thro’ 
the body. Hence a ftrong light entering the pupil, and a too 
great quantity of luminous rays falling upon the Retina, excites 
pain, contratts the ciliary ligament, by an effort of the mind, 
and excludes as much of the light as poffible. Ifour author will 
attend to the circumftances of the eye, when he views the body 
of the fun, or when he paffes from darknefsinto a ftrong light, 
we doubt not but he will give up an hypothefis rather ingenious 


than folid, 


In demonftrating the extent of human vifion, our author’s en- 
gtaver, we apprehend, has fallen into a fmall error, which may 
puzzle the young mathematician. The demontftration is found- 
ed on the ufual method of right-angled plain triangles; but by 
a miftake in drawing the tangent, the whole is perplexed. We 
fhould be glad to know, whether in this diagram the fquare of 
the hypothennfe is pra¢tically equal to the fum of the two other 
fides ? or whether, fubtraéling the fquare of one of the fubtend- 
ing fides from the hypothenufe, will really give the fquare of 
the other ? The methad, however, is juft, and this trivial flip 
we have taken notice of merely as a caution to the unexperien- 
ced reader. But it might be afked the learned author, whether 
to the refraction of the atmofphere it be owing, that we difcern 
objects at fea at a greater diftance than the convexity of the 
globe would feem to admit ? This is a common, but we think 
4 falfe folution of the problem. Is it not rather owing to the 
wrong judgment we form, and the eftimate we make of the 
altitude of the eye, and the proportion in which the objec en- 
creafes or diminifhes ? We are ef opinion, that many other ap- 
pearances might be inftanced, diametrically oppofite to the for- 
mer folutian. 

In proving the advantages we reap from twa eyes, with regard 
to diftin& vifion, the reader will perceive, that the excellent 
Dr. Furin’s experiments are lefs conclufive than our author feems 
to think them, and for the following reafons: 1/7, They are 
jnaccurate, as the quantity of luminous rays iffuing from each 

andle are not afcertained, 2d, No eftimate of the ftrength and 
diftance of the rays is made, which, if they differ ip magnitude, 
| ow 
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as Dr. Porterfield imagines, is neceflary before we can know their 
momentum: that is, we muft know their quantity of weight and 
velocity, before we can determine the fpace they have paffed 
through, or wheher they ever arrived at the reflecting body. 3dly, 
hey prove too much, as from the experiments we may deduce 
naturally enough, that nearly the fame quantity of rays enters 
the eye in a dim as in a bright light, if we allow for the expan- 
fion of the pupil. And, 4744, admitting the doctor’s demontitra- 
tions concerning the method of taking diftances by meafuring 
the angles, the conclufion he draws is ungeometrical, and con- 
trary to experience, as might eafily be fhewn, would our nar- 
row limits admit of it. 


In the chapter on diftin& vifion, our author feems to fall fhort 
of the precifion and accuracy that might be expeéted from fo ju- 
dicious an obferver and found a philofopher. The limits of di- 
ftiné vifion might, we apprehend, be more concifely and intel- 
ligibly ftated by the ufual method, of fuppofing all the refrac- 
tion of the eye equivalent to the refra€tion of an equally convex 
and double Lens. Nor will the inferences differ, whether we 
admit M. De Ja Hire’s ingenious pofition, or prefer that of our 
author, and other late writers in optics, viz. “* That the eye 
aétnally accommodates itfelf to diftances, by a change in its 
figure: and, according to our author, in the fituation of the 
eryftalline humour.” Let the Radius of the Lens be called r and 
== sinch: let the obje&t be d=10. In this cafe the focal diftance 


‘ dr 10 ‘ 
will be === 3 = o.11111. Ifanother obje& be diftant 
—r 
an 109 inches, the proportion will ftill hold, it then being 
dr 100 


f= —= —=0.10101. _ Thus the Focus may be altered at 


a—* 
pleafure, and all imaginable diftances eafily affigned, in a man- 
ner well known to geometricians, but which it will be difficult 


to render familiar to beginners in fo fhort a compafs. Chap. 2d, 
3d, B. Ill. 


- The nature of our plan will not admit of numerous quotati- 
ons, we fhall therefore take the liberty of propofing a few mere 
objections, referring the reader to the pages to which we allude. 


_ The experiment of the ring and crooked ftick mentioned in 
the above chapters, we take to be a miftake borrowed from 
Malbranche, whofe reafoning upon it has often been refuted, and. 
the experiment ‘itfelf proved falfe.’ And with regard to Mr. 
Boyle’s experiment in threading a needle with ‘one eye fhut, his 
conclufion feemswuntrue, and founded upon a wrong ftate of 


the propofition. If the hand be held in a dire@tion perpendi- 
cular 
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cular to the eye of the needle, an advantage will be gained from 
fhutting one eye, which will diminifh in the proportion that the 
hand varies from its perpendicular fituation. Vid. fupra. » 


If the uniformity of the motion of our eyes be merely volun- 
tary, and depending on habit, as our author imagines, how 
comes it, that no act of the mind, how refolute. and determined 
foever, can for a moment fufpend the force-of cuftom? Does 
the fame analogy appear in other volitions and habits of the 
mind ? Nay more, will not the doétor’s reafoning give to hares 
and camelions that power which is denied toman, the only ani- 
mal endued with the rational faculty ? P. 114, Vol. L. 


With regard to the method borrowed from Kepler, in deters 
mining the powers of bodies to refract light, is it not tedious 
and perplexed ? Would not the well known method in fluxions, of 
meafuring ratios and angles, have better anfwered the purpofe ? 
P, 274, Vol. 1. 


Is it owing to the colour of found wood fo much, as to 
denfity and humidity, that it catches fire lefs readily than chat- 
coal? Did Mr. Boyle try the effeéts of a white marble fpe- 
culum? if he did, was not the Focus as weak as that of a black 
marble fpeculum? P. 335, 336. 


The doftor endeavours to prove, that light 4s refleéted ie the 
repulfive power of bodies, concerning which we entertain fome 
doubts, altho’ he has fortified himfeif with the opinion of the 
great Sir J. Newson. Be this as it will, we think he has labour- 
ed unfuccefsfully to eftablifh, by way of corollary, that the 
emilflion of light proceeds from the fame caufe. .How will this 
hypothefis hold with refpect to ignited bodies? In a red hot bar 
of iron, do not the particles of light fly off, rather from an ex- 
panfion of its component parts, than from any repulfive quality 
inherent in them ? Did fuch a quality exift in them, would it 
not prevent the admiffion of fire, which it is obvious it does not 
from its encreafed weight and dimenfions, weighed either in the 
open air, or in vacuo? Does not this very expanfion give the 
component particles of the bar a repulfive power, as appears 
from a weight laid on the hollow centre of an elaftic piece of 
wood or fteel, which will be repelled with a force proportioned 
to the deviation of the body from its quiefcent ftate, as foon as 
all reftraint is taken off? Is it not unphilofophical, therefore, 
to have recourfe to principles we do not underftand, while the 
ebvious laws of matter and motion are fufficient to folve the 
phenomenon? P. 297. 


- Arethe experiments made with the prifin fufficient to evince, 
cha the different.colours exift in the luminotts pencils and rays 
of 
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of light ? Do not glaffes of different figures vary in the manner 
of combining thofe colours, according to the quantity of mat- 
ter contained in a certain figure ? Will a cubical piece of folid 
glafs refleé& colours in the fame order as a prifm? Does not the 
quantity of the refra&ting medium alter the refrangibility, in fuch 
a manner as toconfound the colours? May not colours, there- 
fore, be affected by the quantity of the mediam, and alfo by the 
degree of refraction? May not therefore the quantity of rays 
tranf{mitted to the Retina, through the refracting zedivms of the 
aqueous, cryitalline and vitreous humours, excite the different 
ideas of red, orange, &c. and all the prifmatic order of colours ; 
without fuppofing them to exift in the luminous pencils? Are 
not all the other problems with refpe&t to the action of matter 
upon fpirit equally difficult with this? Nay, granting that co- 
lours exilt in the rays themfelves, is not the perception of fuch 
colours to the mind, as inexplicable a problem as their being 
excited by a certain degree of fenfation? Is it fufficient to deter- 
mine a philofopher, that Sir J/aac Newton was of a certain opi- 
nion? And laitly, have not the implicit admirers of that great 
man miitaken for demonftration, what in fa& is no more than 
illuftration and probable conjecture? But, not to infift upon 
quibbles, we will now lay before the reader fuch other parts of 
this performance as we think peculiar to our author, and merit 


a@ particular attention. 


In defcribing the external appendages of the eye, and exa- 
mining its coats, humours, and fituation, we find a variety of 
curious anatomical remarks, equally ufeful to the practitioner 
and fpeculatift. Here the doctor explains, with an elegant fim- 
plicity, a great number of phyfiological problems. His reflexions 
on the motions of the cryftalline humour, and the ftructure of 
the ciliary ligaments, are no lefs ingenious than judicious and 
important. He proves beyond difpute, that the eye, in its na- 

tural ftate, is fitted only to diftant objects: that in viewing near 
objeéts, the organ is in a ftate of violence: that for this purpofe, 

the ciliary ligament is contracted by an effort of the mind; and 

hence he refolves a great variety of pretty problems. He after-- 
wards examines the mind’s power in regulating the «tal and na- 
tural motions; oppofes, with an honeft freedom, the theories 

of Dr. Whytt, Haller, De la Hire, and Galen, and concludes, 

that the immaterial caufe, which gave being and form to ant- 

mals, continues to prefide over thofe motions. In this inquiry 

the doétor proves himfelf an acute metaphyfician and able phi- 

lofopher; but although his thoughts feem to be folid and deep, 

his expreffion is fo embarraffed and confufed, that we are ata 

lofs, whether we have catched his real meaning. a4 
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In the next place, he proceeds to the pupil, confiders its 
magnitude, figure, and motions; ftates and demonftrates the | 
laws of its motion, in a great number of eJegant propofitions 5 
refumes the argument concerning voluntary and involuntary 
motion, and propofes the following queries, which he folves, 
in a very ingenious manner, from the principles he has laid 


down. 

< 17, Why we fee moft clearly when the pupil is dilated ? 

2d, Why does the eye fee moitt difinély when the pupil 1s 
contracted ? 

3d, Whence is it that the eye fees leaft from amongft darknefs? 

4th, Whence is it, that from within a chamber we fee the 
objects that are without, but do not from without fee thofe 
within ? 

sth, Whence is it, that in candle-light we fee beft when the. 
eye is fhaded from the light of the candle ? 

6th, Whence is it, that the fight is for fome time impaired, 
in going from a light place to a place much darker, or from a_ 
place faintly illuminated into one that is bright? 

7th, Whence is it that fome people fee in the dark ? 

8th, Whence is it, that from an opaque fpeck in the middle 
of the cryfialline, the eye cannot fee in bright day-light, but in 
the twilight fees, though faintly. 

oth, Whence is it, that when the half of the pupil is obftruc- 
ted by a fpeck on the Cornea or cryftalline, the eye, fo affected, 
fees objects coloured at their edges, as when feen thro’ a prifm ?? 


Thefe queries we propofe as hard nuts to be cracked by our 
readers among the country apothecaries, furgeons, and curates. 


In defcribing the ufe of the Retina and optic nerve, our au- 
thor launches into fome curious metaphyfical difquifitions into 
the connexion between our ideas and the motion excited in the 
Retina, and conveyed by the optic nerve into the Sexforium. Our 
time, however, will not permit us to follow him into thofe dark 
recefles. He next proceeds to relate the different figures and 
conformations of the eye in different animals, and to fhew the 
benefit that refults to each from thefe figures. Then he treats 
of the fingle appearance, the colour, the magnitude, diftance, 
fituation, figure, and motion of objects, explaining under each 
head almoft all the phenomena of vifion, ina manner extremely 
fatisfactory, explicit, and complete. In fhort, were this work 
cleared of fome rubbifh, were its excrefcences reduced, its luxu- 
riancieslopt off, and the whole brought into a neater and more 
commodious form, we needed not {cruple to recommend it as 
the beft fyftem of the anatomy and-phyfiology of the eye, that 
wg have feen. 

4 From 
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From what has been faid, the reader will perceive, that Dr. 
Porterfield is rather a judicious philofopher than a good writer. 
He will probably admire his good fenfe and extenfive know- 
ledge, but he will be tired of his tedious manner, infipid addrefs,and 
puerility, in purfuing trifles, and ftarting theories. Upon the 
whole, he will, perhaps, join with us in withing for the praéti- 


cal part of this performance, which cannot fail of proving a va- 
luable acquifition to phyfic. 





Art. 1V. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the ear» 
lief account of time. Compiled from original writers. By the 
authors of the antient part. Vol. VII. and VIII, 


OOK XI, with which the 7th volume begins, is fet apart for 
the defcription of the countries contained in the farther 
peninfula of India. After a general defcription of this penin- 
fula, comprehending the extent and fituation, the foilin gene- 
ral, the names of the countries contained in it, the inhabitants, 
their religion ; the authors proceed to give a particular account 
of every kingdom and ftate, beginning with thofe of 4fam and 
Tipra. It isto be lamented, however, that there are no records 
from which can be compiled an entire hiftory of thofe countries. 
All that we know of them, is gleaned from voyages and travels, 
written by perfons who had themfelves but a partial and imper- 
fe&t knowledge, acquired by tranfitory views, or fhort vifits 
to fome particular parts of the coaft. Such were Tavernier, 
Schouten, Fitch, Ovington, Forbin, De Faria, Hamilton, &c. 
As for Pinto, whofe name we find often at the battom of the 
page, he is notorious for the moft extravagant fiction; and 
therefore we are forry to fee him quoted in a work of this na- 
ture, even though with cautions touching his veracity. 


Among other particulars related of the kingdom of Affam or 
Afem, we find that the inhabitants of this nation are faid to have 
been the inventors of gun-powder and canon, the ufe of which 
they tranfmitted to the people of Tegu, who communicated 
thefe arts to the Chinefe. 


To Tipra fucceeds the kingdom of Arrakan or Rakan, a power- 
ful monarchy, defcribed in all the different articles of foil, cli- 
mate, inhabitants, cuftoms, religion, laws, government, and 
éommerce. We fhall infert the following account of that king’s 
palace, 


‘ The king’s palace is vaftly large ; but not fo beautiful for 
ftrufture: it is fupported by large and tall pulars, —= 4 
| Wilde 
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whole trees, and covered over with gold. The apartments 
above are built with red and white /anda/, a fort of eagle-wood, 
and other odoriferous timber. In the middle of the palace is 
a great hall, called the golden houfe, becaufe the infide is entirely 
overlaid with gold; and over a raifed place is fixed a canopy, 
hung round with above a hundred kombalenghe, or large wedges 
of the fame metal, in the fhape of fugar-loaves, each weighing 
above forty pounds. Here likewife are to be feen feven idols, 
each the height of aman, caft in gold, two inches thick; and | 
adorned with rubies, emeralds, faphires, and diamonds of an 
extraordinary fize, on their foreheads, breafts, arms, and about 
their middles. In the centre of this hall ftands a ‘fquare ftool, 
of three hands-breadth, fupporting a cabinet, both of pure 
gold, and ftudded with precious ftones ; wherein are kept the 
two kanekas, or famous pendents, made, in the form of pyra- 
mids, of two rubies, each of the length of a man’s little finger, 
and broad at the bafe as an hen’s egg. ‘Thefe jewels have been 
the fource of moft bloody wars among the neighbouring poten- 
tates; not fo much on account of their value, as that the prince 
who poffeffes them is fuppofed to have a right of dominion over 
the reft. This king, however, never wears them but on the 
day of his coronation. 


‘In another apartment of the palace ftands the ftatue of the 
king of Barma (commonly called Brama), murdered by his fub- 
jects ; which is made with fo great {kill as to raife admiration in 
the beholders, who are very numerous; becaufe that prince 
was reckoned a great faint, and famed for curing difeafes, efpe- 
cially the bloody flux; on which account they refort to his 
itatue.’ 


In this article too, we have an hiftorical detail of the revoluti+ 
ons of Arrakam. - In the account of the kingdom of Pegu, we 
think the following is the moft extraordinary particular. 


‘ The habit of rhe omen is very fingular. Their head-drefs 
is their own black hair tied up behind; and, when they- go 
abroad, they wear a awl folded up, or a piece of white cot- 
ton cloth lying loofe on the top of their heads. . Their raiment 
is firft a frock of filk, or calligo, fitted to their bodies, and the 
fleeves made very tight to the artus. This frock reaches half- 
way down the thigh$; and under it they have a fcarf, or /ungee, 
four-double, which is made faft round the waift, and defcends 
almoft to the ancle; fo contrived, that:at every fiep as they 
walk, itopens before and fhews the right leg, with part of the 
thigh. Some travellers go farther, and-fay the women go 
naked, with only a cloth before,: which, .as they walk,-opens 
and fhews their fecret parts. Thisis the immodefty with which 
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they are accufed in the preceding paragraph: but this, we are 
told, is not a fafhion brought in by the female fex in this coun- 
try through wantonnefs, but impofed on them many ages aga 
by acertain queen; in order, by that means, to draw the in- 
clinations of the men,.then ftrangely addicted.to fodomy, towards 


the fex.. 


‘ They tell you, that this negle& of women had fo far put a 

{top to propagation, that Pegu, by degrees, became very thin 
of inhabitants: The queen, therefore, effectually to prevent 
that unnatural vice which oecafioned it, introduced another {till 
more extraordinary cultom: for fhe made a law that the males, 
as foon as they arrived at a certain age, fhould have balls, or 
bells, inferted, on each fide’of the virile member, between the 
fkin and the flefh, which is opened for that purpofe, and healed 
in feven or cight days! AutHors differ about tlie fize of thefe 
bells; fome fay, they are big as hazel nuts, others as wal- 
-nuts. Linfchoten affirms, they are the fize of acorns; and 
Fitch, that fome are as large as hens eggs; but the leatt, as big 
as a finall walnut: Thefe balls or belis are round, and of di- 
vers metals, as gold, filver, brafs, or lead, according to the 
degree of the perfon who wears them ; the coftlier fort being 
for the king and his nobles; for all, it feems, are obliged to 
obey this law; which, in appearance, muft be no lefs grievous 
than that of circumcifion. ’ 


Thefé people, at forme of their feitivals, ufe fky-rockets, that 
contail each five hundred weight of powder and charcoal. Ifwe 
inay believe travellers, the king of Pegu has brought into the 
field an army of a million and a half of fighting men, and eigh- 
teen thoufand elephants. The empire of Kalaminham, and- 
its fovereign, inferted in this article from Pinte, has all the air 
of.aromance. The article of Pegu is concluded with the pro- 
ceedings of the Portuguefe in that kingdom. 


The fifth chapter treats of the empire of 4wa, which is- very 
little known to Europeans: certain it is, however, this empire 
is twice as extenfive as France, interiperfed with opulent towns 
and cities, and the fovereign is very powerful. Of the country 
of Fangoma little can be faid, but that it abounds with mufk, 
pepper, filk, gold,. filver, and copper. Fitch, Pimenio, and 
Pinto, ought to be read with caution. The country of Lawhos. 
or Laos, of which Fangoma was originally a part, is bounded on 
the weft by the dominions of 4va and Siam,- on the north by the 
province of Yun-nan in China, on the eait by Tonsing, and-on 
the fouth by Kaméaja. It is divided into the fouthern Lao,. or 
kingdom of Zazjang, and into the northern Zao or Labo, "Vhe 
vices of the Lanjexs are thus defcribed ; 
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. © In effeét, the Lanjans are very flothful, and averfe to buftnefs. 
They apply themfelves to nothing but agriculture and fifhing. 
They quite neglect all arts and fciences: fo that they lead an 
indolent life, without troubling themfelves about matters which | 
require any great attention of the mind. They are much addic- 
ted to woinen, which is the bane of many. But their belief int 
witchcraft and magic is ftill more pernicious, efpecially as it 
prevailsamong people of rank. Some.great men have a notion, 
that if the head of their elephant be rubbed with wine, in which 
adrep or two of human gall be put, the beaft will become 
more robift, and themfelves more couragious : fo that ever after 
they may affure themfelves of victory, either in war or any 
other occafion. In this ridiculous conceit the governors fome- 
times, though but rarely, employ defperate fellows, who, for 
twenty-five or thirty crowns, will go into the foreft to hunt men $ 
and the firft they meet with, of either fex, whether young or 
old, prieft or layman, open his belly and ftomach while alive ; 
and, taking out the gall-bladder, cut off his head, to convince 
the more favage purchafer that he has not deceived him. In 
cafe the affaffin does not perform his engagement in the limited 
time, he is obliged to kill either himfelf, his wife, or a child, 
that his employer may take out the gall of the unhappy victim. 
The Lanjans would be an almoit faultlefs people, and free from 
reproach, could this moft horrid and cruel practice be once 
rooted out of the country : but although the king had ufed all 
means imaginable to effe& it, he had not been able to fucceed 
when our author wrot e, becaufe the moft confiderable people 
of his kingdom, and even the magiftrates themfelves, were ad- 
died to that {tupid, as well as execrable, fuperitition.’ 


In this article, we find a full account of the Talapoys or priefts, 
their pride, infolence, cruelty, and fuperftition; in all which 
vices they feem to emulate the Romifh clergy. This fubje& is 
carried ori, and enlarged in the fubfequent hiftory of Siam, which 
is by far the moft full “and entertaining article of this volume, fup- 
plied from the memoirs of Loubere, Choify, Forbin, and 
‘Lachard, who had lived a confiderable time in the country. The 
teply which the king of Siam madé to the Frefch ambaffador; 
who gave hitn to underftand, that his mafter wifhed to fee him 
converted to the Chriftian religion, is fo ferffibte and fpirited, 
that we fhallinfert it for the reader’s fatisfaction. 


‘ On this new attack Chaw Naraya afked, who made the hirg 
if France believe that he entertained any fuch fentinients ? and after 
hearing the memorial read, bade lord Faulkon tell the ambaffa- 
dor: * that he was exceedingly troubled to find the king of . 
France, iis good friend, fhould propofe fo difficult a thing to 
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him, and with which he was not in the leaft acquainted: that 
he referred it to his moft chriftian majefty himielf to judge, 
whether the change of a religion, received and followed through 
his dominions for 2229 years, without interruption, could be a 
thing of fmall importance to him, or eafily complied with : that, 
befides, it was a matter of aftonifhment to him, that the king 
of France fhould fo much concern himfelf in an affair, which, 
though it related to God, yet the Deity did not at all feem to 
intereft himfelf therein, but left it wholly to human difcretion. 
For could not the true God ( added the king), who created 
heaven and earth, with all things therein, and who beftowed 
on mankind fuch different natures and inclinations ; could not 
he, when he gave to men the fame kinds of bodies and fouls, 
have alfo, if he had pleafed, infpired them with the fame fenti- 
ments for that religion, which they ought to follow, and for 
that worfhip which was moft acceptable tohim ; and have made 
all nations live and die in the fame laws? That, fince order 
among men, and unity in religion, depend abfolutely on divine 
providence, who could as eafily introduce it into the world, as 
the diverfity of fects, which in all times have prevailed in it, 
ought not one to think that the true God takes as much pleafure 
to be honoured by different worfhips and ceremonies, as to be 
glorified by a a prodigious number of diiferent creatures, who 
praife him every one in his own way? Would not that beauty 
and variety which we admire in the order of nature, be lefs ad- 
mirable in the order of fupernatural things, or lefs becoming 


the wifdom of God? 


‘ However that be, continued the king of Siam, fince we know 
that God is the abfolute mafter of the world, and that we are 
perfuaded nothing comes to pafs contrary to his will, I whoily 
refign my perfon and dominions into the arms of the divine 
mercy and providence; and, with all my heart, befeech his 
eternal wifdom to difpofe thereof, according to his good will 
and pleafure.’ 


The following chapters contain the hiftory of the kingdoms 
of Kamboja, Champa, Kochinchina, and Tong-king ; and the yo- 
lume concludes with on account of £afern Tartary, comprehend- 
ing the empire of Lyan, or Kitan, Kin, Si-fan or Tu-fan, Si-fan, 
and Aya. 


..The whole eighth volume is taken up with the hiftory 
of China, anda fhort account of the tributary kingdom of 
Korea. The former extraéted from Du Halde, Le Compte, 
_ Martini, Lettres edifiantes, Gimelli, &c. is already fo well 

known in ‘England, that it will be unneceffary to make quota- 


tions, efpecially as all the ‘particulars are fo equally great 
and 
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snd furprifing, that to fele& a few, would be doing injuftice to 
the reit. Korea, however, is fo little known, that a brief {ketch 
of it will not be difagreeable to the reader. 


This country, called by the inhabitants Tio-cen-coak, is a 
large oblong peninfula, fituate in the moft eaftern part of China, 
between it and the Japanefe iflands. On the north it is conti- 
guous to the eaftern, or Manchew Tartars, on the northweft to 
the Chinefe province of Lyan-tong: from the reft of China, it, 
is divided by the Whang-hay, or yellow fea; from Tartary by a 
natural rampart of high and inacceflible mountains. It is divid- 
ed into eight provinces, containing inall forty great cities, which 
are built and walled in the Chinefe manner. 


‘ The metropolis of the whole peninfula is fituate almoft in 
the centre of it, and is by the inhabitants ftiled King-4i-tau, but 
by the Chinefe Kong-4i-tax, becaufe they reckon the word King 
of too great a dignity to be given to any court but their own. 
We know but little of it, except that the Chinefe maps place 
it in latitude 37°.38 20°, which is about five degrees anda half 
from the northern boundary, and its longitude about 11 de- 
grees ealt of Pe-king. 


‘ Korea hath but two rivers of any note, the Ya-li: and Tu-men, 
called by the Chinefe Ya-li-kyang and Tu-men-kyang; and, 
in the maps, by the Manchew names of Ya-li-ula and Tu-men-ula ; 
the words U/aand Kyang fignifying each, in its particularlanguage, 
a triver. Thefe two rife out of the fame mountain, faid to be one 
of the higheft in the world, and called by the Manchews Shan 
Alin, and by the Chinefe Chang Pefhan, that is, the ever-zw/ite 
mountain; but take oppofite courfes, the one running weft- 
ward, and the other eaitward : they are both deep and rapid, 
and full of exceeding good water. As for the others, which are 
lefs confiderable, the reader may fee their courfe marked in the 
map, according to the Korean oblervations. 


‘The northern part of Korea is but barren,woody, and moun- 
tainous, full of wild beafts, and but thinly inhabited. It neither 
produces rice, nor any other corn but barley, of which the in- 
habitants makea coarfe kind of bread. But the fouthern is rich, 
and fertile of every neceffary of life; breeds great quantities of 
large and fmall cattle, befides fowl wild and tame, and great 
variety of game. It likewife produces filk, flax, cotton, and 
other fuch .commodities, all which are manufactured among 
them, except the filk, which they know not how to weave, but 
fend abroad unwrought, either to China or Japan, the only two” 
countries they have any commerce with. The paflage to either 
is fhort, though aot equally eafy and fafe at all feafons. The 
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Korean coafts are no lefs difficult of accefs, they being full o 
rocks, fhelves, ce. which make the failing along them very 
dangerous to thofe who are not ufed tothem ; and what makes 


the Japan fea ftill more fo, if what the Dutch relation fays be’ 


well founded, is, that there is a current that comes from an- 
other and greater fea on the north-eaft, in which are caught 
whales in great number, fome of which are found with hooks 
and cramp-irons, fuch as the Dutch and Greenlanders ufe in the 
firiking them. This, if true, thews that there muft be a paf- 
fage or communication between Korea and Japan, which an- 
fers to the ftreights of Veygatz ; but whether fo or not, we 
dare not affirm upon that bare authority. However.that be, 
the Koreans driye a confiderable trade with thofe two neighbour- 
ing countries; and, befides the raw filks above mentioned, ex- 
port filver, lead, and fome other coarfe metals, rich furs which 
come from the north parts ; and, above all, the famed root 7ix- 
Jeng we have elfewhere defcribed, which grows here in great 
plenty, and of which they make no fmall gain, befides their 
paying part of their tribute to the Chinefe emperors in that va- 
luable commodity. The laft quoted relation tells us farther, 
that they have mines of gold; and that thejr feas prodyce 
pearls, and variety of fifh; and that the inJand is infefted with a 
kind of crocodile of a monftrous length, fome of them being 18 
or 20 Dutch ells long. They have likewife fome very venomous 
ferpents in the fouthern parts, and great variety of wild beafts 
in the northern, particularly bears, wolves, and wijd boars. They 
ufe their oxen for plowing, and their horfes for carriage. The 
people are commonly yery ftout and induftrious, bold and war- 
like, and equally trained to the plough and to the fword, to do- 
meftic trades and to navigation, and yet are generally affable 
and civil to thofe that trade with them. ‘Their manners, cuttoms, 
and religion, nearly reiemble thofe of the Chinefe. Their drefs, 
like that of the Chinefe under the Tay-ming dynafty, is a gown 
with long and wide fleeves, a high {quare cap, a girdle, wide 
breeches, and leather boots; but the better fort wear this laft 
of linen or fattin, and their gowns of filk or cotton ; though 
the poorer fort are forced to take up with coarfe hempen can- 
vats. The northern provinces produce the ffoutef{ men and beft 
foldiers. The rich commonly wear fur caps and brocade 
clothes ; and the women wear a kind of lace on their upper and 
under petticoats. The men of the higheft rank, botli in the 
northern and fguthern parts, affe&t to appear in purple-colour- 
cd filk ; and, on publig occafions, their clothes are adorned 
with gold and filver. The learned are diftinguifhed by two 


feathers i in their caps, and the whole nation in gedieral are well- 
fhaped, 
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Shaped, fprightly, courteous, lovers of learning, and fond of 


waufic and dancing. 


‘ Their language is different from the Chinefe, er rather is a 
anixture ofthat and the Manchew Tartar; but they ufe the Chi- 
nefe charaéters in their writings and books. ‘They have fome 
learned men among them who admire the'do@rine of Confucius, 
and defpife the fuperftitions of the bonzaic fect; but that doth 
not hinder that monkifh tribe from being numerous all over the 
country ; their idle life, and the gain and refpec& they extort 
from the people, invite them to it; and ftill more fo, as they 
may renounce it when they pleafe. As for the common people, 
they fcarce have any religion; and ali the worfhip they pay to 
their idols is only lighting a ftick of fome odoriferous wood be- 
fore them, and making a very low bow to them at parting. 
Their temples and monafterics are numerous ; but are not duf- 
fered to be in their towns, but inthe country, and moftly upon 
or by the fide of their hills, and fome of them contain between 
400 and 600 monks. The fame fort of worfhjp runs thro’ the 
whole peninfula ; fe that they feldoin fall out about religion, 
except that the wifer and genteeler fort rather fhew a coatempt 
for thofe idols and temples ; yet one common notion runs among 
them, that he that doth well fhall be happy, and he that doth 
ill fhall be punifhed, in another life. As for Chriftianity, 
there is not the leaft appearance of its ever having got footing 
in this country, even when the miffionaries were in fuch high 
favour with the Chinefe emperor, without whofe leave they durft 
not have attempted to introduce it ; much lefs likelihood is 
there of its ever gaining admittance there, fince the Chinefe 


court made fuch fevere laws againft it. 


‘ The Korean government is altogether monarchical and def- 
potic; for though, as hath been already obferved, their kings 
zre tributary to the emperors of China, yet, excepting the tri- 
bute and homage he is obliged to pay to them, he governs with 
an abfolute fway, and hath neither prime minifters, nor any 
ether counfellors, that dare to controul or even advife him, 
unlefs he defires them. His council chiefly confifts of the 
governors and general officers, who are obliged at proper 
times to attend the cour, and to be every day there 
within call. Thefe, though they have held the higheft dig- 
nities, and many times to a very great age, yet dare not 
offer their counfel unlefs it be afked, nor meddle with any affair 
of {tate unlefs they be appointed to it by him. There are few 
of them, except by a particular favour, that hold their pofts 


above three years, efpecially among thofe of the fubaltern rank ; 
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and many of them are turned out before that time, for forme 
fault or other, the king having his fpies every-where to inform 
him of their conduét; fo that the fear of incurring his difpleafure 
oblige them to concur with him in every thing, and to conceal 
their diflike to whatever he orders or doth. 


‘ He fuffers neither lords, nor any other gandees, to hold cities 
or towns, or even villages, by right of inheritance, but only 
during their lives, after which they revolve to him: fo that their 
chief revenue confifts only in certain lands which they hold of 
him during pleafure ; and a great number of flaves, which they 
Keep to cultivate them ; ; whilit the lands and places, which they 
enjoy under him, tntirely depend on his will, and revert to 
him after their death. His chief revenue confifts in a tenth, 
which the people pay to him yearly out of the produ& of their 
Jands; and fome cuitoms laid on the commodities either im- 
ported or exported; other taxes are not known among them, 
except on emergent occafions. 


* What their laws are we know not, except that Kit-tfe, one 
of their firft monarchs, of whom we fhall fpeak in the fequel, 
compiled a fet of them out of the Chinefe Shu-king, which he 
reduced into eight, and caufed them to be publithed in his new 
kingdom ; and that they had fo good an effect on his fubjecis, 
that theft and adultery were crimes unknown unto them, nor did 
any of them fhut their doors‘at night; and tho’ many revolu- 
tions, which that kingdom hath gone through fince, have made 
them deviate, yet our author affures us, they may be {till juftly 
looked upon as a pattern to other nations. ‘They are not in- 
deed fo eminent for their continence; fince they abound with 
loofe women, and the young men and maids are very familiar 
with each other. They marry without making fuch prefents 
to each other as they do in China, or ufing any other ceremony. 
The princes and princefies of the blood always match with each 
other, and the grandees-follow the jame rule in their families. 
They keep the dead three years unburied, and fo long wear 
mourning for their parents, but for a brother only three 
months. Wheithe bodies are interred, they place by the fide 
of the grave the clothes, chariots, horfes, arms, &c. of the 
deceafed, and in general whatever they were fond of in their 
lifetime, which are carried off by thofe who affiftat the funeral. 
They are for the moft part very fuperftitious, as are all the 
worfhippers of Fo, and abhor the depriving of any creature ot 
life. ‘Their punifhments are commonly of the mild kind; and 
fuch crimes as are efteemed capital in other countries, are pu- 
nifhed only with banifhinent into fome of the neighbouring 
iilands. 
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iflands. Petty crimes are punifhed with baftonading on the; 
back ; but thofe who are guilty of ill language are put to death. 
When a criminal is to be punifhed, they commonly throw a fack, 
over his head; which comes down to his feet; by which means. 
they conceal his fhame, and hold him fafter in their power. ~ 


‘ Their houfes have but one ftory, and are very plain, and: 
thatched: they have no beds, but lie on mats. They ufe 
plates and difhes, and moft of their furniture is plain. They’ 
are moderate in eating and drinking ; and are commonly healthy,’ 
and take no phyfic. Their wine is made of a grain which they 
cal! Paniz, which we take to be a coarfer kind of rice, fitter 
for that purpofe than for eating. We do not read of any vines, 
or of thofe exquifite fruits, and odoriferous gums and woods, 
among them, which are fo plentiful in the warmer foil of 
China ; but they have a tree not unlike the palm, whofe gum 
makes an excellent yarnifh, and of fo beautiful a yellow, that it 
looks like gilding. ‘They make a fort of cotton paper, which is 
ftrenger and more lafting, and bears a greater price, than any 
in China. They have few natural rarities, except a breed of 
horfes not above three feet high, and a fort of hens whofe tails 
are three feet in length. Their common weapons were crofs< 
bows, and long fabres without ornaments, but they have fince 
learnt the ufe of fire-arms from the Chinefe. 


‘ They are wholly ignorant of the liberal fciences ; and their 
literati know fo little of geography, that they divide the whole 
world into no more than 12 kingdoms, antiently all fubje& to 
that of China, but fince become independent, and their maps 
extend no farther than that of Siam; fo that, when they hear 
Europeans talk of the many kingdoms which that and the other 
three parts of the world contain, they cannot forbear afking 
them with a fmile, How is it pofible for the Jun to enlighten then 
all, unle/s indeed they give the name of kingdom to fuch contemptible 
countries, or inconfiderable ifands, as hardly deferve that of a diftri, 
or barren hamlet. "This is indeed very different from what we 
are told by other writers, that fome of their books affirm, _ that 
the earth contains above 80,000 different countries ; but this 
laft they probably had from the Chinefe.’ 





Art. V. Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Natural Hiftory, Hushandrys 
and Phyfick. Tranflated from the Latin, with Notes by Benjamin 
Stillingfleet. O@avo. Pr. 3s.6d. Dodifley. 


HESE are traés felected from among others publifhed by 

the members of the univerfity of Upfal in Sweden. Na- 

tural hiitory is now a fcience cultivated in all the univerfities of . 
Europe 
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Europe more afliduoufly than with us, among whom it received 
ats firft and greateft improvements. The Bolognefe, Romans, 
Germans, and even the Ruffians have of late produced excellent 
fpecimens in the different departments of this delightful {cience : 
however, as their obfervations and experiments are merely local, 

they will fcarcely give an Englifhman either the pleafure and in- 
firuction which a courfe of experiments made at home might na- 
turally afford. Linnzus, whe prefides in the univerfity from 
whofe acts the extraéts before us are taken, is a name too well 
known to require our applaufe : he almoft indeed demands ad- 
miration. Perhaps none ever cultivated this fcience with more 
application. ‘ I have travelled, fays he, about, and paffed over 
on foot the frefty mountains of Lapland, have climbed up the 
craggy ridges of Norland ; there is fcarce any confiderable pro- 
wince of Sweden which I have not painfully gone through ; and 
I muft confefs that I was forced to undergo more labour and 
danger in travelling through this traé&t of the northern world, 

than through aj! thofe foreign countries put together which I 
have ever vifited.’ By this means, the great profeffor has given 
us 2 more complete Natural Hiftory than this age had even a 
sight to expect. He-has fent learned men into almoft every 
quarter of the world, to examine nature, and transfer to him, 
as to the great repofitory of knowledge, the refult of their ob- 
fervations. We muftconfefs we cannot, without fome degree of 
envy, behold almoit every other country of Europe fending their 
emiffarjes over this globe which we inhabit in purfuit of know- 
ledge; while we, as if fatigued with the great purfuit, fit idly 
down, and only admire the efforts of others. Perhaps never 
could more advantage be reaped from a journey into Afia than 
now; our knowledge of nature has arrived to fucha degree of 
perfeftion, as only wants to be a little farther extended, to ren- 
der it as complete as we are capable of making it: how much 
might be known among the Eaftern kingdoms, and how little 
do we know of them already ; ? how ignorant are we even of the 
manners and cuftoms of the Tyrks our neighbours ; and what 
wonders of nature and art are there which till lately we never fo 
much as heard of? ‘I think, fays an honourable gentleman who 
refided there in a public charaéter, I can aver, on good founda- 
tion, that we have not yet extant an exact, genuine account of 
the cuftoms, manners, and practices of thofe people, nor really 
of thofe countries. ‘Thofe which I have read are extremely 
faulty, not to fay worfe, in many particulars which have fallen 
under my own knowledge: what then am toI conclude, as to 
thofe which have not? And how cana Tournefort, and many 
others I could name, in running over vaft traéts of countries in 


two years or lefs, fomctinies by night and fometimes by day, 
with 
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with hafty caravans, give us a true hiftory ? Even Ricault’s, he 
who dwelt fome years in thefe countries, is founded on very ime 


perfect memoirs.’ The truth is, travellers have hitherto almoft 
conftantly copied from each other ; and from the firft expedition 
of the two Mahometan pilgrims to China to the prefent times, 
we have nothing but unfaithful copies of copies, which them- . 
felves are unfaithful. But, though the firft traveller had ufed 
all neceffary caution, and defcribed juft what he faw, and no 
more, yet in the revolution of a fingle century countries will 
change their appearance, and, as we have feen in Italy, mildeg . 
feafons, other animals, and vegetables unknown to antiquity, 
may fucceed. But we have been carried beyond the prefent pur; 
pofe, which was only to prepare the reader for the book in view. 
It confifts of feven different traéts, the fix firft of which are 
tranflations from the Latin; the lait is the tranflator’s own. 
The firft is an oration by Linnzus, concerning the neceffity of 
travelling in one’s own country, which he made for a degree. 
As moft of the reafoning is local, it can give but little pleafure 
to an Englifh reader ; nor indeed is there much to admire in it, 
confidering it even as coming from a Swede. Whatever ad- 
vances that country may have hitherto made in the fciences, we 
can allow them but little credit as orators ; for eloquence is a gift 
that induftry alone cannot beftow. Butas there are fome defcrip- 
tions of his own country which appear ftrange, and yet may be 
depended upon, we fhall gratify the reader’s curiofity, by feleG- 


in ga pafiage. 


‘ The curious diztetic, whofe bufinefs it is te enquire into the 
various ways of living among men, will fcarcely find any place, 
where there are fo many different kinds of food as here. Here 
men vary in their food, as they vary in fortune, fituation, and 
condition. And what is very remarkable, the inhabitants of 
this northern world haye their peculiar cuftoms, and rules of 

eating in every province and territory. In Lapland they live 
without corn or wine, without falt or any made liquor. Water 
and fleth, and preparations of thefe are their only fuftenance. 


‘ Infome places the countryman lives in his fmoaky, and footy 
ftove on the corogonus (a fpecies of fifth) when ftinking ; and 
bread made of the calla, or of the husks, and beards of grain 


pounded. 

‘In fome places they live upon ftinking hetitog, and rop 
whey called fyra; in other places on a food called affu, ian 
artfau, and ftinking fith ; and yet they undergo much labour, 
fp! fome places their food is turneps, and their drink made of 


juniper 
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juniper berries. Some live upon peas, others on buck-wheat, 
othcrs grow fat upon whale’s flefh, ‘to the aftonifhment of 
itrangers. 


« In travelling through other countries, you will hardly ever fee 
{% many different ways of living in this refpeét, as in the Swedifh 
dominions, and where confequently the diztetic philofopher | 
may have fo many opportunities of making his experiments. 


‘ The pathologift, who enquires into the caufes of diftempers, 
will not lofe his time in travelling into thefe countries; as in 
every different province men are fubje& to peculiar difeafes, 
which arife in a great meafure from the different kinds of food 
that prevail among them. He will no doubt hence be empow- 
ered to aflign the true caufes; why the Norlander is infected 
with the curvy, and why the Laplander on the contrarv is free 

rom it: why the fame Laplander is fubjec to thofe terrible 
gripes, called by them ullem ; why the Gothlander is chiefly 
afiifed with the hypochondriacal colic; why the Weft-Both- 
nians, who are more proliie than any other people i in our part of 
the world, lofe moft of their children in the cradle; why fo 
many people are liable to the epilepfy in the territory of Verns, 
for the caule is flight in appearance, but very fingular in its 


nature. 
‘Vi ony, fe almoft all the males in Orfobza die of confumptions 
before the age of thirty. 


¢'To enumerate all the things, which we have particular op- 
portunities of devin in relation to thefe affairs i in Our OWn 
country, would require no fhort treatife.’ 


The next trac is the Oeconomy of Nature, a fubjeé&t much 
more amply treated by our countrymen Derham, Ray, &c. and 
confequently not neceffary to be infifted upon here. 


nae” fucceeding is on the Foliation of Trees, or the time when 
put out.theirleaves. ‘This isa fubje& curious in itfelf, and 


+ 


more fo from fhe ufeful confequences that may be deduced from it. 


* The prude ‘nt hufbandman will above all things watch with 
the greateft care the pre per time for fowing; becaufe this with 
the Divine affiftance produces plenty of provifions, and lays the 

ndation of the public welfare of the kingdom, and the pri- 
vate happinefs of the people. The ignorant farmer being more 
tenacious of the ways, and cuitoms of his anceftors, fixes his fow- 
ing fcafon generally to ? month, and even to a day; whether or 
no the éarth be prepared to receive the feed he little cares. From 


whence it frequently happens, that the fields do not return what 
might 
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nfight be expected, and that what the fower fowed with fweat, 
the reaper reaps with forrow. Wife ceconomifts therefore in all 
ages have endeavoured to their utmoft to fix a certain time 
for fowing ; but hitherto their labour has proved fruitlefs.. There 
have been fome, who have tried to difcover the qualities of the 
land neceflary for this purpofe, by tafte and fincll; nor have 
there been wanting others, who were perfuaded, that the fmell 
of the earth, and the fila dive virginis, were infallible figns of 
feed-time. All which, although perhaps they are not wholly 
without foundation, are yet infufficient for obtaining the end we 
aim at. For the experience of many years has taught us, that 
the feeds of one and the fame fpecics fown in the fame ground at 
different times do not produce equal crops. We have feen even 
a great difference between what was fown in the morning, and 
the afternoon. ‘Thusalfo while one plant is vigorous and flou- 
rifhes, another of the fame nature, and raifed in the fame foil, 
withers anddies. The farmer often throws the caufe of {carcity 
upon Providence, that means to punifh an ungrateful people, by 
ordering the fields to mourn in weeds, and the corn to mock 
the threthers toil with empty hufks ; but it may be with truth 
afferted, that this furmife is often without foundation. He 
ought rather to complain of his own imprudencz, and accuie 
himfelf that his granary is not better ftored. , 


‘ We look up to the ftars, and without reafon fuppofe that the 
changes on earth will anfwer to the heavenly bodies; entirely 
neglecting the things that grow round about us. We fee trees 
open their buds, and expand their leaves ; from hence we con- 
clude that fpring approaches, and experience fupports us in this 
conclufion ; but no body hitherto has been able to fhew what 
kind of tree Providence intended fhould be our calendar, fo that 
we might know on what day the countryman ought to fow his 
grain. 


‘ The fun a&ts on the earth by loofening, warming, and pre- 
paring it, as the culinary fire does on our meat, for which a 
certain degree of heat is requifite. For the fun by its heat 
drives the juices taken in by the roots through the. veffels of 
the tree, which do not return by circulation, but become 
more copious by the daily addition of frefhheat. It. Scan. 24. 


‘ Nature always takes the eafieft, and fhorteft way in all her 
works, , ‘He therefore who would imitate her muft do the fame. 
No one, I think, can deny but that the fame force, which 
bfings forth the leaves of trecs, will alfo make the grain vege- 
3 tate 5 
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tate; and no one can juftly affert that a premature fowinig 
will always, and every where accelerate a ripe harveft. Perhads 
therefore we cannot promife ourfelves a happy fuccefs by any 
means fo likely, as by taking our rule for fowing from the leaf- 
ing of trees. We mutt for this end obfetve in what order every 
tree according to its fpecies, heat of the atmofphere, and qua- 
lity of the foil, puts forth its leaves. Afterwards comparing 
together the obférvations of many years, it will not be difficult 
from the leafing of trees to define the time, if hot certainly, 
yet probably, when hot only barley, bat vetnat rye, oats, aid 
other annual plants ought to be fown. 


* Toattain this end there were many, who by the exhorfa- 
tion of our prefident noted; not only the time of the foliation 
of trees, but the day alfo, on which barley was fown, and cut ; 
and weré fo kind as to communicate to me their obfervations. 
I acknowledge myfelf much obliged to each of thefe worthy gen- 
tlemen for the benevolence fhewn me 6n this otcafiorr, and more 
particularly to D Toren, who for the fpace of thtee years made 
his obfetvations on a tree of the fame fpecies with care and di- 
figence ; as alfo to D.: Eric Ekelund; who did the fame with 
the like induftry for two years. Some perhaps had not always 
time, or opportunity to make their experiments with the fame’ 
attention; for thofe, who are detained in cities, often want a 
fufficient number of trees to obferve thofe things as they ought, 
and thofe, who live in the country, are often drawn by domef- 
tic affairs from things of this nature. But if obfervations wére 
made according to the following rules. 1ft, That they fhould 
be confinued for three years, and thofe fpecified, as well as the 
places, in every obfervation. 2d, That they fhould be made on 
the fame individuals. And 3d, On trees which grow on the fame 
foil, and in the fame expofition, as the field that is to be fovin. 
Were thefe circumftances, I fay, attended to, perhaps we might 
be able to form more certain rules for the ufe of the farmer : 
but fince thefe rules have been fometimes negle&ed, our bu- 
finefs will not fucceed fo well; for who does not know that the 
north wind, fhade, and a moift foil hinder the leafing of trées 
as much as a dry fituation on the flope of a hill inclining to the 
fotfth promotes it? Befides, many errors have crept into thefe 
obfervations; e. g. fome trees between whofe leafing there 
ought not to intervene above two or three days, aré often dif- 
joined from one another by the interval of a fortnight; not to 
mention the order of leafing, which trees fcarcely, or rather 
never tranfgrefs, being tied down to it by nature herfelf, but 


whick often does not appear in thefe journals.’ | 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps this method might be introduced among our own 
farmers; and, if there can be any reafoning in fuch ’cafes @ 
priori, with fuccefs. © 


The tra&t which follows is of the Advantages of Curiofity, and is 
wrote with more delicacy and fpirit than any of the reft. It con- 
tains perfuafives to ftudy nature, andfhews the happinefs refulting 
both to a man’s felf and to fociety from fuch enquiries: a bare 
view of nature is only the province of the ignorant and unthink- 
ing; but to anfwer the ends of our creation, we fhould enter 
into her fecrets, fince every fuch fcrutiny only ferves to increafe 
our wonder and our love of the Divine Fabricator. He illut 
trates his reafoning by the following fable : 


¢ Once upon a time the feven wife men of Greece were met 
together at Athens, and it was propofed that every one of them 
fhould mention what he thought the greateft wonder in the 
creation. One of them, of higher conceptions than the reit, 
- propofed the opinion of fome of the aftronomers about the 
fixed ftars, which they believed to be fo many funs, that had 
each their planets rolling about them, and were ftored with 
plants and animals like this earth. Fired with this thought 
they agreed to fupplicate Jupiter, that he would at leaf per- 
mit them to take a journey to the moon, and ftay there three 
days in order to fee the wonders of that place, and give an ar- 
count of them at their return. Jupiter confented, and ordered 
them to affemble on a high mountain, where there fhould be. 
a cloud ready to convey them to the place they defired to fee. 
They picked out fome chofen companions, who might affift 
them in defcribing, and painting the objects they fhould meet 
with. Atlength they arrived at the moon, and found a palace 
there well fitted up for their reception. The next day, being 
very much fatigued with their journey, they kept quiet at home 
till noon; and being ftill faint, they refrefhed themfelves with 
a mott delicious entertainment, which they relifhed fo well, 
that it overcame their curiofity. This day they only faw thro* 
the windows that delightful fpot, adorned with the moft beau- 
tiful flowers, to which the beams of the fun gave an uncommon 
huftre, and heard the finging of moft melodious birds till even- 
ing came ou. The next day they rofe very early in order to 
begin their obfervations; but fome very beautiful young ladies 
of the country, coming to make them a vifit, advifed them firft 
to recruit their ftrength before they expofed themfelves. to the 
laborious tafk they were about to undertake. 


¢ The 
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‘ The delicate meats, the rich wines, the beatty of thef 
damfels prevailed over the refolution of thefe ftrangers. A fine 
concert of mufic is introduced, the young ones begin to dance, 
and all is turned to jollity ; fo that this whole day was fpent in 
gallantry, till fome of the neighbouring inhabitants, growing 
envious at their mirth, rufhed in with drawn fwords. The 
elder part of the company tried to appeafe the younger, pro- 
mifing the very next day they would bring the rioters to juf- 
tice. This they performed, and the third day the caufe was 
heard, and what with accufations, pleadings, exceptions, and 
the judgment itfelf, the whole day was taken up, on which the 
term fet by Jupiter expired. On their return to Greece, all the 
country flocked in upon them to hear the wonders of the moon 
defcribed, but all they could tell was, for that was all they knew, 
that the ground was covered with green, intermixed with flow- 
ers, and that the birds fung amoneft the branches of the trees ; 
but what kinds of flowers they faw, or what kinds of birds 
they heard, they were totally ignorant. Upon which they were 
treated every where with contempt. If we apply this fable to 
men of the prefent age, we fhall perceive a very juft fimilitude. 
By thefe three days the fable denotes the three ages of man. 
Firft youth, in w hich we are too feeble in ev ery refpect to look 
into the works of the Creator. All that feafon is given up to 
idlenefs, luxury, and paftime. zdly, Manhood, in which men 
are employed it fettling, marrying, educating children, pro- 
viding fortunes for them, and raifing a family. 3dly, Old age, 
in which, after having made their fortunes, they are over- 
whelmed with lawfuits, and proceedings relating to their eltates. 
Thus it frequently happens that men never confider to what 
end they were deitined, and why they were brought into the 
world.’ 


The fifth tra& contains thofe obftacles which either from error 
or obftinacy are found to obftruét the improvement of phyfie. 
There is little here, however, which is not repeated every day 
by profeffors, and ferves as the common-place introduCtion of 
all their medical letures and harrangues. 3 


The next is a difcourfe entitled, The Swedifh Pan. In this 
is fhewn what plants are proper for different animals, and con- 
fequently may in forme meafure ferve to dire&t the farmer in cu}- 
tivating fome and-extirpating others; but, as the plants referred 
to in the original are moftly unknown among us, the judicious 
tranflator has only given us the-refult of the experiments, with- 
out mentioning the particulars of the inveitigation. He has 
added a treatife of his own concerning graffes, in which he has 
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fome ufeful-and pertinent obfervations ; and has upon the whole 
fhewn himfelf a faithful tranflator, and alfo acquainted with his 
fubje&. If we were difpofed to cavil, there could be fome ob+ 
jections made, not to his execution, but to his choice, as he 
has feleéted fuch difcourfes as are rather declamatory than fciens 
tific: and though the book from whence thefe difcourfes are 
taken may affert its claims to inftru& us, we fear it will hardly 
be allowed capable of giving much entertainment, in which light 
he feems to have confidered it, if we may judge from the nature of 
his choice. However a library may be confidered as a populous 
city, it is not our intereft, nor fhould it be our wifh, to be ac- 
quainted with all. We fhould only fele& a few agreeable or in- 
ftru€tive companions fuited to our tafte, converfe with fome oc- 
cafionally, but pafs our time only with a few. Our tranflator, 
in the prefent cafe, has, with fingular modefty, chofen a tak 
to which he feems more than equal, and he at leaft has the me- 
rit of not overtafking his own abilities. Happy would it be for 
the republic of letters if every member of it had the fame hu- 
mility : we fhould not then fee fo many frantic hypothefes formed 
from the moft limited induétions : each would then go peaceably 
on, filling the itation allotted him by reafon; and if not pof- 
fefled of talents to take a comprehenfive view of nature, and to 
range her operations into fyftem, at leaft equal to the examina- 
tion of one of her produétions, and contributing to the common 
ftock of knowledge by real acquifitions. 





Art. VI. The Analjfis of Trade, Commerce, Coin, Bullion, Banks, 
and Foreign Exchanges, c. By Philip Cantillon, late of the city 
of London, merchant. Ofavo. Prices s. Lewis. , 
N a trading nation like this, the public is obliged to every 

perfon who endeavours to throw new lights upon fuch an 
interefting fubje&, even though his endeavours may in fome 
meafure mifcarry. Mr. Cantillon feems to be well acquainted 
with the different branches of traffic carried on by the Englith 
merchant, and particularly mafter of the fubje& of Exchange, 
which he has analyfed and explained, fo as to render it intel- 
ligible even to the moft moderate capacity. ‘The reft of the 
work, for the moit part, is a methodifed compilation from 

Child, Locke, Davenant, Hume, and thé author of the Uni- 

verfal Merchant ; which compilation is in general judicious and 

concife, though not without little overfights and errors, which 
may be eafi ily amended in the next edition. In the preface, 
which comprehends a fummary account of ancient commerce, 
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we meet with fome few flips in grammar, hiltory, and geo- 
graphy; for example, he fays, ‘ Carthage, a Tyrian colony, 
became great by the ruin of their mother country.’ Speaking 
of England, he obferves, that ‘the great proprietors of land 
were the clergy and barons, who from their diffipation and 
luxury, were obliged to part with their eftates to the commons :” 
Now, it was not in the power of the clergy to part with their 
eitates to the commons: becaufe thefe eitates were the proper- 
ty of the church, which could not be alienated. Neither could 
the barons make away with their eftates, until they were impower- 
ed fo to do by a& of parliament in the reign of Henry VII. Our 
author informs us, that Alexander built Alexandria, which he 
intended for the capital of 4a. He, doubtlefs, means the 
emporium or mart for the commodities of Afia: for, how was 
it poflible for a town in Agypt to be the metropolis of Afia ? 
He calls Oliver Cromwel author of the art of navigation: he 
certainly means the a@ of navigation, which was paffed in the 
time of the repubiic. 


The firft chapter treats of riches in general : the five following 
turn on the formation of ftates, the eftablifhment of villages, 
market-town, cities, and capital cities. In the fubfequent 
chapter, he difcufles the value of land and labour, and explains 
the Par and equality between them. 


Perhaps one of the beft chapters in the book, is that which 
treats of money and its value: we fhall therefore infert it, as a 
fpecimen of our author’s abilities. 


‘ The intrinfic worth of every thing is proportioned to the 
value of the land, labour, risk, and time neceffarily had in pro- 
ducing it into ufe and form; and the feveral variations which 
happen in the prices of every {pecies of goods and merchandize, 
depend on the demand there is held for them, to fupply the 
delicacy, tafte and luxury of the rich. 


‘Gold and filver are metals found in mines: it is of gold and 
filver money is made: money is defined by the learned David 
Hume, Efq; to be the inftrument which men have agreed upon 
to facilitate the exchange of one commodity for another : it is 
the oil which lubricates and renders the motions of the wheels of 
trade fmooth and eafy. Gold is the moft folid of all metals, and 
little or mo corruptible matter in it: Silver is next in dignity to 
gold ; and from the excellent qualities inherent in thefe precious 
metals, and their capacity of being wrought into fuch a variety 
of ufeful and ornamental things, it is not to be admired that they 
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are defervedly efteemed by all civilized people, the meafure of 
| trade and commerce : that is to fay, that a certain quantity of 
| pieces of thefe metals, weighing fo and fo, and containing a 
certain fixed finenefs, and freed from any other mixture to a 
certain proportion, fhall purchafe and be received in barter or 
exchange for the produce of all labour, goods and land what- 
foever. 








‘Our predeceffors confidering that filver in its higheft degree 
of finenefs was too foft for fervice or ufe, contrived to harden it 
by mixing it with a certain quantity of copper, fo as not to de- 
{troy its pure colour of whitenefs: this mixture both in gold 
and filver, is called alloy; the firft contrivers of it in England 
were the Eafterlings ; that is to fay, a people from the Hanfe 
towns of Germany, who came to fettle here, and were called 
by that name, becaufe thofe towns are to the eaftward of Eng- 
land, and from them we gave this ftandard filver the name of 
Sterling, which it retains to this day. 


* The method of coining, which is now practifed almoft every 
where, is of the greateft ufe to fociety. The weight and fine- 
nefs of pure’ gold and filver contained in and coined into finall 
pieces of thefe precious metals, is afcertained by public autho- 
rity: by which means people can go to market with fecurity 
and mutual fafety, and there offer thefe pieces of money in 
Barter or Exchange for the land’s produce, and the neceffaries 


of life. 


« Ihave already obferved, that there is no fpecies of goods or 
merchandize but what are fubje&t to vary and change in their 
price and value, and therefore improper to be made ufe of as an 
univerfal {ftandard in barter and exchange of labour and the 
land’s produce : but the value of coined money being by uni- 
verfal confent once fixed, it then becomes not only a meafure, 
but alfo an equivalent confideration in the purchafe of all 
things. If I purchafe a ton of wine in Portugal to be deliver- 
ed in England, and the value to be repaid in Bays in Liibon, 
the wine is not to be valued by the quantity of Bays to be fent 
to Lifbon, nor the Bays by the quantity of wine to be delivered 
in England: the eftimation is to be made by the value each of 
them is worth in money at thé places delivered ; and thus gold 
and filver become a fixed meafure of trade. And though thefe 
"recious metals are not properly fpeaking riches, yet they are the 
principal agents in trade; they fettle with more facility, and 
adjuft with more certainty, the balances arifing between men 
in their dealings with each other, than any 7 fpecies: of 
goods of the land’s produce. 
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It is true, that credit and paper may fupply the ufe of money ; 
but this can never happen but when people are well convinced, 
that thofe to whom credit is given will have money, at the tinie 
agreed upon, to difcharge that credit, and that the bank:or 
bankers, who make a trade of circulating theit notes as cafh, 
have this cafh by them, or fo employed as to be always at hand 
to anfwer the payment of their notes when called for. Credit 
is only the expeétance of money at a certain limited time; that 
failing, credit alfo fails. 


« [have already obferved, that in confidering one country in 
itfelf, without trade or connexion with its neighbours, the greater 
or lefs quantity of money is of little confequence to fuch a ftate 
or community : ’tis only thofe nations and kingdoms who have 
connections and commerce with their neighbours, that reap the 
advantage of the fuperior figure, power, and influence which 
money gives them over other ftates and monarchies.\The poffef- 
fion of bullion, properly applied, finds employment for mil- 
lions of people; employment gathers people together, and 
their fuperior labour and induftry is ferviceable both at home 
and abroad. The eafing labour of its havy taxes, is the only 
method to keep and have the price of goods cheap, or at leaft 
to hold a proportionable progrefs in the hire of labour with our 
neighbours : for it is impoffible to hinder the balance of trade 
from having its natural effec of infenfibility, and by degrees, 
increafing the price of labour: but though in this refpe& it may 
prejudice the community ; yet this is made amends for by the 
advantages we reap from the influence and weight obtained’in 
confequence of the poffeflion of gold and filver : this inconveni- 
ence, however, is no fort of reafan for creating a falfe and coun- 
terfeit increafe of money by paper, which foreigners will not 
accept of, and which any great diforder of the flate will reduce 
to nothing. This paper money creates and encreafes circulation, 
all of a fudden, beyond its natural proportion to labour and 
goods ; but in a country in which real money begins.to flow, 
from the confequences of a well-regulated commerce, induftry 
and labour gain new life ; for though the high price of goods is 
a natural confequence of the increafe of bullion, yet this confe- 
quence does not immediately follow. Money acquired by trade 
takes time before it circulates; its effect is produced by degrees, 
and until it arrives at itsheight, all degrees of people in the na- 
tion are whetted by a laudable ambition and application to ac- 
quire fome part of this money flowing in upon them. Money 
thus becomes difperfed into many hands, enters into every 
tranfation and contract, and encourages labour and induftry. 
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In England, a pound weight of gold, eleven ounces fine and 
one ounce alloy, is cut into forty-four and an half guineas; and a 
pound weight of filver, eleven ounces two penny weight fine, and 
eighteen penny weightalloy, is cut into fixty-two fhillings, and ac- 
cordin g to this rate, a pound weight of ftandard gold, reckoning 
the guinea at one and twenty fhillings, is worth upwards of fif- 
teen pounds of ftandard filver. The fame proportion between gold 
and filver is heldin Spain. But in France, Holland, andGermany, 
it is about fourteen and a half to one; fo that if from France, 
Holland, and Germany, gold is imported into England, it is 
clear, that by exhanging a pound of gold, which coft but fourteen 
pounds and an half of filver, that here they will get fifteen 
pounds of filver for this pound of gold, and confequently gain 
a profit of half a pound of filver by the bargain. This gives 
a manifeit reafon, and fhews the abfolute neceflity we lie under, 
of lowering the proportion between our coined gold and filver, 
and accounts for the fcarcity of the latter in circulation, efpeci- 
ally of weighty filver coin ; or elfe a new coinage ought to take 
place, and the alloy of filver ought to be equal to its alloy in 
other countries, fuch as France, Germany, and Holland; which — 
would prevent the confufion that falling the denomination of 
the guinea, or raifing that of filver, would bring, by introduce- 
ing fractions, very troublefome in the circulation of coin; but 
one or other of thefe expedients ought to be taken, in order to 
obtain an equal proportion between gold and filver with other 
countries. . | 


‘ To illuftrate this : Let us take the inftance of the prefent 
Mexico and Peru dollars, and let us fuppofe the price of them 
at market to be five fhillings and three-pence per ounce: as to 
their intrinfic finenefs, they are five penny-weights worfe than 
our ftandard filver, and confequently by three-halfpence the 
ounce of real lefs value than our filver coined into money ; that 
as the Spanifh filver carried to our mint would be received,.in 
order to be coined there, but at the rate of five fhillings and 
one halfpenny the ounce; becaufe our own has by three-half- 
pence the ounce lefs alloy: now if at market the price of Spa- 
nifh Silver is worth five fhillings and three-pence, that of our 
ftandard filver ought in proportion to be worth five hhillings apd 
five-pence. 


* Again : fuppofe I carry one pound of ftandard gold to the 
Mint, it will be there worth me 461. 14 s. 6d. fuppofe then 
that the fum is paid me in new-coined filver, which, for argu- 
ment fake, I fuppofe to be run down. into a bar, aud carry it 
to market, and there fell it at five fhillings and five-pence the 
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ounce, it will yield me 481. 15s. which equals a profit of four 
per Cent. This demonttrates the neceffity there is of reforming 
the miftake which happened in our regulating the proportion 
between our gold and filver, and which cannot be done but by 
one or other of the methods before propofed ; the neceffity of 
- which I fhall more fully illuftrate in a fubfequent chapter.’ 


His obfervations on the circulation of paper-money ought to 
be read and confidered by every friend of his country. 


« I may therefore affert, that confidering England as a trading 
country, nothing but a real increafe of bullion, acquired bya , 
ballance from awell regulated foreign commerce, will preferve 
to us our trade. The magnitude of our delufive paper-money, 
has without meafure raifed the price of labour, beyond any pro- 
portion within compafs of our rivals in trade. The French can 
‘afford to give thirty to forty per Cent. for our unwrought wool 
more than we do; yet they underfell us by ten or twelve per 
Cent. at foreign markets, in the fame materials to which both 
nations convert this wool. How is this to be accounted for ? 
by nothing but their being freed from taxes on the confumption 
of the necefiaries of life, as alfo from the cuftoms with which 
we have loaded the importation of the materials neceffarily made 
ufe of in working or manufacturing our wool into cloths, ituffs, 
and bays, &%«. The Frenchcan, by their advantage of being 
free from taxes on confumption, and from the cuftoms on im- 
portation, afford to give thirty to forty per Cent. for our wool 
inore than it yields at our markets; becaufe they can purchafe 
the materials of its being wrought into ufe, as alfo the necefla- 
ries of life at forty fhillings per Cent. cheaper than we can afford 
them to the manufagturer ; befides, if 1 am informed right, they 
have another regulation of excellent ufe in the times of fcarcity 
and want: In all their manufacturing towns, the magiftrates 
have ftore-houfes built, which they itock in cheap times with 
wheat, rye, barley, wine, oil, and brandy; and fo foon as the 
market begins to rife in price, then the ftore-houfes are open- 
ed to the poor, and there they may purchafe what they have 
oceafion for at the old market-price ; and far from raifing their 
prices by taxes, their ftudy is to make neceflaries cheap; can 
we therefore be furprifed thy underfell us by ten to twelve per 
Cent, at the markets of Turkey, Spain, Portugal, and Italy !” 


In the chapter on inland and foreign exchange, our author 
declares his intention to publith a treatife of arithmetic, wherein 
this wfeful feience fhall be fully but briefly explained, alfo its 
{peculgtive and practical utility in the occurrences of common 
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fife, and vulgarly and decimally applied to the feveral. opera- 
tions of foreign exchanges, their Par and arbitration, divefted 
of the unintelligible jargon of authors who have hitherto treat- 
ed this fubje&t. Mr. Cantillon, however, is thittaken in calling 
the fcheme of Wood, for making halfpence in Ireland, a fcan- 
dalous impofition. For, notwithftanding all the clamour that 
was excited againft this project, Sir Ifaac Newton, and other 
officers of the mint, having made an eflay of Wood’s halfpence, 
declared, that this currency exceeded in goodnefs, finenefs, 
and value of metal, all the copper money which had been coin- 
ed for Ireland, in the reigns of King Charles II. King William 
and Queen Mary: the privy-council demonftrated, that his 
majeity’s predeceffors had always exercifed the undoubted pre- 
rogative of granting patents for copper coinage in Ireland: 
that none of thofe patents had been fo beneficial to the king- 
dom, as this granted to Mr. Wood, who had not obtained it in 
an unprecedented manner, but after a reference to the attorney 
and follicitor-general ; and after Sir Ifaac Newton had been 
confulted in every particular. They morcover proved, by a 
great number of witnefies, that there was a real want of fuch 
money in Ireland. 


To demonftrate the unequal proportion between gold and 
filver, Mr. Cantillon puts the following cafe: 


‘ Suppofe a French banker in Paris, in poffeffion of an in- 
got of gold, weighing fix marks and three fourths twenty-two 
carrats fine, purchafed at the mint-price for gold of feven hun- 
dred twenty livres each mark, making four thoufand, eight 
hundred and fixty livres, thefe fix and quarter marks, are to a 
mere trifle equal to fifty-three Troy ounces, and confequently 
will produce at our mint, at the rate of three pounds eighteen 
fhillings the ounce, two hundred and fix pounds thirteen hhil- 
lings and four-pence. Suppofe thefe fifty-three ounces paid fer 
new coined filyer, it will give eight hundred ounces of this 
metal. Suppofe thefe eight hundred ounces of filver fent.to 
Paris, either in fpecie, or by running it into a bar, they will 
produce eight hundred and fifty-one pieces, and one third of 
French crowns of {ix livres each, and of courfe five thoufand 
one hundred and feven livres, which fui returned to London 
by bill of exchange, at the rate of thirty-two pence fterling the 
French crown of three livres, will give two hundred and twenty- 
fix pounds nineteen fhillings and feven-pence fterling in Lon- 
don, and confequently be a profit of twenty pounds, fix 
fhillings and three-pence (about ten per Cent.) and an opportu. 
nity to money-dealers of gatting great fums at the expence of 
she public, whilft this unequal proportion between gold and 
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filver fubfifts, and that there is a fhilling of heavy filver left i? 
circulation, and too great a temptation for clerks and other in- 
ferior'perfons, of getting money upon a new coinage of filver3 
all which is humbly fubmitted.’ 


His obfervations on the encreafe and decreafe of coin in de- 
nomination, are juft and pertinent. ‘Then he undertakes to 
prove, that all orders of men in a community fubfift and are 
enriched at the expence of the proprietors of land: that the in- 
creafe and decreafe ofthe number of people in a ftate principally 
depend on the manner of living of the age, the tafte, and 
luxury of the great proprietors of land. In his chapter on in- 
land and, foreign trade, he propofes, that in every fea-port 
town of Britain and Ireland, a council of trade may be appoint- 
ed, to take an exaét account of the imports and exports, on the 
oaths of the importers and exporters ; that the members of the 
council fhould not reveal their feveral accounts, but by an 
half-yearly ftate of them, verified by the cuftom-houfe books, 
to the lords of trade, who may be directed from thefe particular 
accounts to form a general ftate of the exports and imports of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with their obfervations and opinions 
thereon, to be laid before the king and council, previous to 
the opening of every feffion of parliament. By this, at one 
view, the advantages and difadvantages of our general com- 
merce with foreign countries, would precifely appear, and a 
Jarge {cope be given for enforcing fuch laws as are in being, re- 
lating to commerce, abolifhing and rettraining fuch as experi- 
ence has fhewn to be hurtful or ufelefs to trade; and enacting 
new laws for its improvement and protection. | 


‘ The wounds created or given to our foreign commerce, 
though deep, are not foincurable, but that with proper care, 
we are capable of rifing to a more flourifhing condition, than we 
ever knew: the ways and means are in our hands, abolifh that 
il-judged diftin@ion between landed and monied interefts, unite 
England and Ireland, abolifh unequal taxes, open your ports 
toa free importation, encoyrage your plantations by fuffering 
their produce to be exported to all parts of the world, encourage 
polite arts and fciences, appoint rewards, and penfions to their 
profeffors, let their country and religion be what it will, dif- 
countenance by example immoderate gaming, nurfe religion 

.and its profeffors, let ail men by their property have an intereft 
in fapporting the honour and dignity of the ftate; all which duly 
enforced, will recover the decay of our foreign trade, and pre- 
vent the impending danger of our total ruin, as a commercial 
nation. 
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The different revolutions which have happened to commerce 
from earlieft times to modern days, were owing to oppreffion, 
and ill-judged inftitutions; for thefe are abfolutely deftrudtive to 
induftry and labour, neither of which can ever thrive, but in a 
land of eafe, liberty and freedom; or in countries where the 
appearance, at leaft, of thefe great bleffings is kept up, fuch as 
Holland and France; and though the latter is an abfolute .mo- 
narchy, yet it is generally of that fort the beft governed of any 
in Europe ; and the wifdom of their minifters of ftate has pro- 
jected, and is ftill proje€ting wholfome laws and regulations for 
the encouragement of trade: even their king does not think it 
beneath his dignity to throw a fum of money into the hands of, 
and grant his proteétion to any foreign manufacturer or artift, 


who comes to fettle in his country.’ 


On the nature of bankers and banks, our author is full and 
explicite ; and his laft chapter on the fubjeét of exchange, , af- 
fords a number of judicious remarks and directions. In a word, 
we apprehend this book will be found of general ufe to all thofe 
who are engaged in any branch of traffic, whether at home or 


abroad. 





Art. VII. Refie@ions on the Rife and Fall of the Antient Republics. 
Adapted to the prefent fate of Great Britain. By E. W. Mon- 
tagu, junior, E/g; 8vo. Price ss. Millar. 


E are not here to enquire how far the author of this 

work has been obliged for many of his obfervations to 
authors antient and modern, foreign and domeftic, it is fuffi- 
cient to fay, that the performance is in itfelf elegant, and at 
this time feafonable. The ftile is animated and perfpicuous, 
and the applications he has made of antient hiftory to the pre- 
fent {tate of his own country, which feems to be the chief feope 
of the work, are, in general, juft, and fometimes happy. 


In an introdu€tion prefixed to the work, he obferves very 
truly, ‘ that what has happened to thofe free ftates (the Antient 
Republics) may at laft prove the melancholy fate of our own 
country : efpecially when we refleét, that the fame caufes which 
contributed to their ruin, operate at this time ftrongly amongft 
us.’ One of the favourite views of the author (anda moff lau- 
dable one it is) is to inculcate ftrongly, from the examples of 
the Antient Republics, the doétrine of a national militia to be 
kept up in England. | 
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The work before us begins with a view of the Spartan Repub- 
fic, which is exhibited in a moft concife and elegant manner. 
He then proceeds to that of Athens, all along pointing out the 
foundation, the principles, and the excellencies of their feve- 
ral generals, itatefmen, and other patriots. Amongft other 
itriking refemblances between the old Athenians and the modern 
Englifh, the author takes notice of the paflion of both for 
theatrical exhibitions. As a fpecimen of our author’s way of 
writing and reafoning, on this and other heads, the reader will 
pleafe to accept of the following. 


* Plutarch, (fays he) in his inquiry whether the Athenians 
were more eminent in the arts of war or in the arts of peace, 
feverely cenfures their infatiable fondnefs for diverfions. He 
afferts, that the money idly thrown awav upon the reprefenta- 
tron of the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides alone, amount- 
ed ¢o a much greater fum than had been expended in all their 
wars againit the Perfians, in defence of their liberty and com- 
mon fafety. That judicious philofopher and hiftorian, to the 
eternal infamy of the Athenians, records a fevere but fenfible 
refleclion of a Lacedemonian who happened to be prefent at 
thefe diverfions. The generous Spartan, trained upin a ftate 
where public virtue ftill continued to be the object of public 
applaufe, could not behold the ridiculous affiduity of the Cho- 
ragi, or magiftrates who prefided at the public fhews, and the 
immenfe fums which they lavifhed on the decorations of a new 
tragedy, without indignation.’ ‘* He therefore frankly told 
the Athenians, that they were highly criminal in waiting fo 
much time, and giving that ferious attention to trifles, which 
ought to be dedicated to the affairs of the public. That it was 
{till more criminal to throw away upon fuch baubles as the de- 
corations of a theatre, that money which ought to be applied 
to the equipment of their fleet, or the fupport of their army. 
That diverfiens ought to be treated merely as diverfions, and 
might ferve to rclax the mind at our idle hours, or when over 
a bottle; if any kind of utility could arife from fuch trifling 
pleafures.. But to fee the Athenians make the duty they owed 
to their country give way to their paffion for the entertainments 
of the theatre, and to wafte unprofitably that time and money 
upon fuch frivolous diverfions, which ought to be appropriated 
to the affairs and the neceffities of the itate, appeared to him 
to be the height of infatuation.” 


* Could we raife the venerable philofopher from the grave, to 
take a fhort furvey of the prefent manners of our own coun- 
trymen, would he not find them an amazingly exaét copy of 
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thofe of the Athenians, in the times immediately preceding 
their fubjeGtion to Macedon ? Would he not fee the fame feries 
of daily and nightly diverfions, adapted to the taite of every 
clafs of people, from the public breakfafting (that bane to the 
time and induftry of the tradefman) up to our modern Orgyes, 
the midnight-revels of the mafquerade? If he cenfured the 
Athenians for throwing away fo much time and attention upon 
the chafte and manly fcenes of Sophocles and Euripides, what 
muft he have thought of that ftrange Shakefpearomania (as I 
may term it) which prevailed fo lately, and fo univerfally amongft 
all ranks and all ages ? Had he enquired of thofe multitudes 
who fo long crowded both theatres at the reprefentation of Ro- 
meo and Julict, what were the ftriking beauties which fo ftrong- 
ly, and fo repeatedly engaged their attention, could a tenth 
part of the affected admirers of that pathetic poet, have given 
him a more fatisfactory anfwer than, ‘‘ That it was the fafhion?” 
Would he not be convinced that fafhion was the only motive, 
when he faw the fame people thronging with the fame eager- 
nefs, and fwallowing the ribaldry of modern farce, and the 
buffoonery of pantomime with the fame fury of applaufe 2 
Muft he not have pronounced, that they as much exceeded the 
Athenians in thoughtlefs levity and folly, as they funk beneath 
them in tafte and judgment? For Plutarch does not find fault 
with the fine tafte of the Athenians for the noble compofitions 
of thofe incomparable poets ; but for that excefs of paffion for 
the theatre, which, by fetting up a new object of applaufe, had 
2lmoit extinguifhed that public virtue, for which they had heen 
fo greatly eminent. “Nay, which made them more follicitons 
about the fate of a new tragedy, or the decifion of the preten- 
fions of two rival players, than about the fate of their coun- 
try. But what idea muft he have of the higher clafs of our 
people, when he faw thofe who fhould be foremoft in a time 
of diftrefs and danger, to animate the drooping fpirit of their 
countrymen by the luftre of their example, attentive only to 
the unmanning trills of an opera; a degree of effeminacy, 
which would have difgraced even the women of Greece, in times 
of greateft degeneracy. If he was informed that this fpe- 
cies of diverfion was fo little natural to the rougher genius, as 
well as climate of Britain, that we were obliged to purchafe and 
fetch over the worft performers of Italy at the expence of vaft 
fums ; what opinion muft he form of our underitanding ? But 
if he was to fee the infolence of thefe hirelings, and the fervile 

roftration of their pay-mafters to thefe idols of their own mak- 
ing, how muft fuch egregious folly excite his contempt and in- 
dignation ! In the midit of thefe fcenes of diflipation, this va- 
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rying round of unceafing diverfions, how muft he be aftonifhed 
at the complaint of poverty, taxes, the decay of trade, and the 
great difficulty of raifing the neceflary fupplies for the public 
fervice, which would ftrike his ear from every quarter! Would 
not his cenfure upon our inconfiftent conduct be juft the fame 
which the honeft Spartan paffed upon the infatuated Athenians? 
When a national militia of 60,000 men only was afked for, 
would he not have blufhed for thofe who oppofed a meafure 
(once the fupport and glory of every free itate in Greece) and 
whittled.it down to half the number from a pretended princi- 
ple of economy? But could his philofophick gravity refrain a 
fmile, when he faw the fame people lavifhing their thoufands in 
fubfcriptions to balls, concerts, operas, and along train of ex- 
penfive et cxtera’s, yet fo wondrous frugal in pounds, fhillings, 
and pence, in a meafure fo effential to the very fafety of the 
nation? If therefore he faw a people bending under an accu- 
mulating load of debt, almoft to bankruptcy, yet finking more 
and more into a luxury, Known in his time only to the effemi- 
nate Perfians, and which required the wealth of Perfia to fup- 
port it: Involved in a war, unfuccefsful till meafures were 
changed with minifters ; yet indulging in all the pleafures of 
pomp and triumph, in the midit of national loffes and national 
difhonour :——-——-Contra@ting daily frefh debts of millions, 
to carry on that war, yet idly confuming more wealth in the 
ufelefs pageantry of equipage, drefs, table, and the almoit in- 
numerable articles of expenfive luxury, than would fupport 
their fleets and armies; he could not help pronouncing fuch a 
people mad paft the cure of hellebore, and felf-devoted to de- 


itruction.’ 


Our author next reviews the Hiftory of the Republic of 
Thebes, and draws a moft beautiful charafter of thofe two 
great Theban heroes and patriots Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 


He then proceeds to review the Hiftory of Carthage, which 
is the moft entertaining as well as inftruétive part of his per- 
formance, becaufe of the near refemblance, as he rightly ob- 
ferves, which Carthage bore to Britain, both in her commerce, 
opulence, fovereignty of the fea, and her method of carrying 
on her land-wars by foreign mercenaries. All our author’s re- 
marks under this head of his work are juft, many of them are 
uncommon, and fome of them new: he has with great force 
and propriety, eftablifhed the parallel between the ftate of Eng- 
land and that of Carthage, and unanfwerably fhewn, that the 
ruin of the former was owing to her being unprovided of a na- 
tional militia, He then vindicates the gencral charaCter of the 
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Carthaginians, againft the mifreprefentations of hiltorians, 
both antient and modern. 





! ‘ The Greek writers (fays he) accufe them of barbarifm and 
a total ignorance of the belles lettres, the ftudy of which was the 
reigning tafte of Greece. Rollin contemptuoufly affirms, that 

their education in general amounted to no more than writing 

and the knowledge of merchants accounts ; that a Carthagi- 
nian philofopher would have been a prodigy amongft the learn- 
ed; and afks with a {neer, ‘* What then would'they have thought 
of a geometrician or aftronomer of that nation?” * Strange 
inconfiftency ! when it is unanimoufly confeffed, that they were 
the beft fhip-builders, the ableft navigators, and the moit fkil- 
ful mechanics at that time in the world :, that they .raifed'abun- 
dance of magnificent ftru@ures, and very, well underftood the 
art of fortification ; all which (efpecially as the ufe of the com- 
pafs was then unknown) muft of neceffity imply a more than. 
common knowledge of aftronomy, geometry, and. every other 
branch of mathematics. Let me add too.that their. knowledge. 
in agriculture was fo eminent, that the works of Mago the Car- 

thaginian upon that. fubje& were ordered to be tranflated by a 

decree of the fenate, for the ufe of the Romans. and.their ca: 


lonies.’ 





He then proceeds in the following fenfible ftrain: “The 
{tate of Carthage bears fo near a refemblance to that of our 
own nation, both in their conftitution (as far as we are able to 
judge of -it) maritime power, commerce, party divifions, and- 
long as well as bloody war, which they carried on with the mot! 
powerful nation in the univerfe, that their hiftory, I again re- 
peat it, affords us, in my judgment, more-ufeful rules for our 
prefent conduct than that of any other ancient republic. As 
we are engaged in a war (which was till very lately unficcefs-- 
ful) with an enemy, le{s powerful indeed; but equally as rapa- 
cious as the Romans, and ating upon the fame-principles,. we- 
ought moft carefully to beware of thofe falfe iteps. both in war 
and policy, which brought on the ruin of the Carthaginians. 
For fhould we he fo unhappy as to be compelled to receive law 
from that haughty nation, we muft expec to be reduced: to 
the fame wretched fituation in-which the Romans left Carthage: 
at the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, This ifland has: 
been hitherto the inexpugnable barrier of the liberties of Eu- 
rope, and is as much the object.of the jealoufy and hatred of 
the French as ever Carthage was of the Romans. As they are 
fenfible that nothing but the deftruction of this country can open 
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them a way to their grand project of univerfal monarchy, we 
may be certain that Delenda ef Britannia will be as much the po- 
pular maxim at Paris, as Delenda ¢/ Carthago was at Rome.’ 


Our author next proceeds to point out the defeéts of the 
plaufible policy prattifed by the Carthaginians, of referving 
their own natives for the purpofes of commierce, agriculture, 
and manufacture, and employing foreign mercenaries in their 
wars. 


The author then revives a comparifon (which, if we rightly 
remember, was formerly made ufe of by Mr. Addifon) between 
Hannibal the Carthaginian general, and the great Duke of 
Marlborough, and fhews how fimilar the hiftories of Carthage 
and England, in many periods, have been to one another. 


The review of the Roman republic, and the parallels he draws 
between the hiftories of Rome and England, are ftriking and 
juft. His fixth chapter treats of the real caufe of the rapid de- 
clenfion of the Roman republic, which he very properly obferves 
has never fatisfatorily been accounted for, either by Saluft or any 
other hiftorian ; and which our author attributes to the intro- 
duétion of atheiftical tenets into that republic. ‘This perhaps 
is the moft queftionable part of our author's performance ; for, 
he afcribes thofe atheiftical notions to the doétrine of Epicurus, 
which he takes from Lucretius: but had-he confulted a much 
better authority, that of Cicero in his treatife De Finibus, he 
would have feen how very little difference there is between the 
genuine doétrines of Epicurus and thofe of Chriftianity. 


Had he mentioned Stoicifm as the root of Atheifm, it had 
perhaps been more proper, becaufe a true Stoic was a profeft 
Atheift. We are not likewife fure, from fome of our author’s 
quotations from Cicero, and his manner of applying them, 
‘ whether he has not fallen into the miftake which has been com- 
mon with many great names in literature, that of confounding 
Cicero’s fentiments with thofe of his interlocutors. 


Our author’s feventh chapter contains a comparifon between 
the Carthaginians and the Romans. 


His eighth treats of revolutions in mixed governments: and 
his ninth and laft chapter treats of the Britifh conftitution; 
all full of curious remarks, all tending to inculcate the neceffity 
of a national militia, and of public virtue, if we are careful to 
avoid the fates of the Republics he has reviewed. 
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Aart. VIII. 4 Treatife of Fluxions. By Urael Lyons, jaxior. 
O@avo. Pr.7s.6d. Millar. 


T is with pleafure we obferve, from this and fome other late 

inftances, the regard which is paid to mathematical ftudies 
in the univerfity of Cambridge. An example fo laudable, we 
doubt not, will foon be followed by her learned fifter; and 
Locke and Newton fubftituted in the room of the barbarous 
logic now in ufe. Every man of fenfe in the place acknow- 
ledges the abfurdity of adhering to the /tter of their ftatutes, 
whilft the /pirit of them, the cultivation of true knowledge, is 


neglected. 





What opinion of Britifh education would a foreigner enter- 
tain, were he to enter the fchools upon 44-Wednefday, when 
public difputations are held’! to fee a young pedant, like a 
Shrove-Tuefday cock, fixed in a defk, fhielded with the impe- 
netrable quibble of Ariftotle, or rather of his dull commenta- 
tors, and parrying the leaden arrows fhot at him by the fons of 
Scotus, Burgurfdicius.and Smiglefius. Ri/um teneatis amici! We 
refpect the univerfity, and many of its truly learned members ; 
but we lament that fome alteration is not made in this effen- 
tial part of education. We long to fee mathematics pub- 
licly taught, not in the fuperficial manner of colleges, but by 
regular academical leGtures. Natural philofophy, phyfic, che- 
miftry, and law, are given in courfes ; why fhould not geometry, 
by which alone any proficiency can be made in the other 
branches of fcience, be taught in the fame manner? : 





We are told by the author of this learned work, that it is 
the firft eflay of a young and unpractifed writer. For this 
reafon he has addreffed it to a gentleman whofe approbation 
is more than fufficient to recommend it to the public. What 
Dr. Smith of Trinity-College has thought worthy of- his coun.- 
tenance, we will not prefume to cenfure. As Cicero faid of 
Plato, we had rather err with the learned author of the trea- 
tifes on harmonics, optics, and fome parts of fluxions, than be 
right in our judgment with half the mathematicians we know. 
This po/ftulatum being allowed us, all criticifm will be unnecef- 
fary; and it may be thought fufficient that we lay before the. 
reader the contents of this volume. But perhaps a ftill better 
reafon may be offered. The firft efforts of genius cannot be 
too much cherifhed. Modeft worth is of fo delicate a nature, 
that, like a tender plant, it muft carefully be fhaded from 
every rude blaft. The fmalleit accident, the flighteft neglect, 
will impede its growth ; and nothing but the public favour can 

make 
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make it fpring up with vigour, unfold its tender bloffoms, 
and arrive at its full maturity and perfection. We would by 
no means infinuate that Mr. Lyons is unable to ftand the tett 
of our ftri€tures ; but we would fhew our fenfe of his genius 
by excufing thofe peccadillos which we attribute to his inexpe- 
rience. 


In the preface we are told, that the author has endeavoured 
to facilitate the knowledge of the method of fluxions by eafy 
and concife proofs, and applying it to the different problems 
concerning curve lines. In doing this he rejeéts no quantities 
as infinitely fmaller than others ; nor’ fuppofes, with Caval- 
lerius, Dr. Wallis, and many other moderns, different orders 
of infinitefimals, and infinitely great quantities. The ratio. of 
the fluxions he confiders the fame as that of the contempo- 
raneous increments. He takes part of the increment before 
and after the fluent is arrived at the term where the fluxion is 
wanted. * Since, fays he, it is not the increment after, or 
fhe increment before, that we want, but at the very inftant ; 
which cannot be otherways found than by confidering the paf 
and the future.’ 


This we think a little obfcure. The ratio of two evanefcent 
increments may be conceived; but the magnitude of thofe 
increments we apprehend to be utterly beyond the power of 
imagination. Nay, it is not very:plain, that the ratios of 
nafcent and evanefcent increments can be clearly apprehended 
without a-medium; which medium muft be the magnitude of 
at leaft one of the terms. 


In finding of fluents, Mr. Lyons has followed the method 
propofed by Mr. Cotes, by the meafures of ratios and angles. 
This, it muft be acknowledged, is the moft expeditions method ; 
although in many cafes we fhould prefer the table of figns and’ 
logarithms. For example, in finding the fluents of the fluxion 
F sn I Verfar’ when 9 and »# are whole numbers, we 
imagine our author’s method will prove deficient. We could 
point out many other fluxions, of which it would be difficult to’ 
find the fluents, except by tables; but it would trefpafs on our 
defign of barely enumerating the contents. 


The common form for the variation of curvature being of 
little ufe, as our author informs us, on account of the intri- 
cacy of the computations, he has laid down another form, 
which may be found with more eafe. He has demonftrated all 
the ingenious Mr. Cotes’ problems relating to curves, and 
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proved, thofe theorems which their excellent author left unde- 
tnonftrated, which we take to be the moft valuable part of our 
author’s performance. 


The treatife begins with the dire&t method of fluxions; in 
explaining which the following propofitions are laid down and 
demonftrated : 


Prop. I. ‘ The indefinitely finall fpaces defcribed in equal 
indefinitely fmall times, are as the velocities.’ 


Prop. or rather Problem II. ¢ To find the fuxion of the fam 
or difference of any number of flowing quantities.’ 


Prop. IIL. * If two flowing quantities, x and y, are always in 
the fame ratio as mtoxto each other, their fluxions are to 


each other in the fame ratio.’ 


Prop. IV. ‘ If two flowing quantities, x and y, are to each 
other in a given ratio, the fluxion of the re&tangle x y is= 
2 yx.’ 

Prop. V. ‘ The fluxion of any re€tangle x » 1s =x yt xy 

Prop. VI. ‘ Having the relation of the fluents to find the re- 
lation of the fluxions.’ This propofition is illuftrated by fome 
ingenious and ufeful examples; after which our author pro- 
ceeds to forme examples in 2d, 3d, and higher fluxions; which 
elegant fubjeét we are forry he handles fo fuperficially. We are 
next favoured with feveral propofitions, lemmas, and examples 
in the inverfe method of fluxions. 


Here Mr. Lyons has demonftrated the binomial theorem of 
Sir Ifaac Newton with great neatnefs and brevity. We could 
with we had room to infert it, that the curious reader might 
compare it with Mr. Landen’s fclution by the Refidual analy/is, 
given in our Review for January. 


The third fe&ion treats of logarithms and exponential quan” 
tities. Under this head we find the method of meafuring any 
ratio; having given a logarithm to find the number to which 
it belongs. Of finding the fluents of quantities, which involve 
beth a flowing quantity and its logarithm. Of. exprefling 
fluents by the meafures of ratios, &c. 


Se&. IV. Comprehends curve lines, and the method of draws 
ing tangents: Here is fhewn, that a line of the firft order, or 
the /ocus of a fimple equation, is always a rigkt line. Thata line 
of the fecond order is neceffarily a conic fection : andthat a curve 
cannot be cut by a right line in more points than there are 
dimenfions in its equation. Alfo, how to draw a tangent to 
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any fpecies of curve, an ellipfis, ciffoid, conchoid, parabola, 
and hyperbola. The /ogifica, cycloid, quadratrix and fpirals 
are prettily explained, with the method of drawing tangents to 
the latter. 


Seét. V. Treats of the greateft and leaft ordinats and quan- 
tities. As we fee nothing here that deferves the attention of 
the reader, all the propofitions being at‘leaft as well demon- 
ftrated by other writers, we fhall pafs it over. 


Sect. VI. Of the curvature of curve lines is curious ; but we 
cannot infert the propofitions in the manner they are laid 
down, without a diagram. Speaking of cups, the author is in 
our opinion deficient, and extremely embarraffed in his lan- 
guage. In the next place Mr. Lyons proceeds to the modifi- 
cation and quadrature of curve lines, which doétrine he has not 
advanced by any new difcovery. His method of finding the 
areas by the higher fluxions of the ordinate, aid by equi- 
diftant ordinates ; alfo his analogy of circular areas and loga- 
rithms, together with his method of finding the divifors of a 
trinomial, are neat, and the beit we have feen. 


- In the fection on the contents of folids, we find the following 
elegant propofitions: ‘ To find the content of the folid gene- 
rated by the sseemees of a parabola, or hyperbola, whofe 


equation is yan , about a certain abfifa. ‘To find the 
content of the folid generated by the ciffoid of Diovtles, re- 
volving round the diameter of its generating circle. ‘To find 
the content of the folid generated by the revolution of the 
logarithmic curve, or /ogifica, about its aflymptote.’ Thete 
propofitions we have fpecitied on account of their utility, and 
the elegance of our author’s demonftrations. What we find 
upon curve furfaces is ingenious, and a clear folution of feveral 
problems in the Harmonia menfurarum of the learned Mr. Cotes. 


The reft of the volume is taken vp with the common, but 
ufeful parts of fluxions, viz. finding the centers of gravity ard 
ofcillation ; ftating the laws of centripetal forces, and the re- 
fiftance of bodies, &c, 


To conclude ; the whole is laid down with great order and 
method, no new propofition being attempted, till every previous 
fiep is cleared and demonftrated. Hence it is we are at a lols 
how to feparate a link from the chain, as a fpecimen of the 
author’s abiliries. One fault, however, we muft take the li- 
berty of mentioning to this ingenious gentleinan ; it is, that 
he has been lefs careful than he ought in exprefling his defi- 
nitions with that clearnefs and fimplicity they require. Same 
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ef his propofitions want precifion and accuracy ; and matiy 
of his corollaries we. think forced, and more properly the re# 
fult of fome other problems, than of thofe to which he has fub- 
joined them. This freedom his good fenfe will excufe, as we 
behold thofe trivial blemifhes like tetters on a fine face; they 
hurt our eye in proportion to our admiration of the whole. If 
we find not many new propofitions in this volume, we are at 
leaft entertained with ingenious folutions of former difcoveriess 
We are forced equally to admire the genius and learning of a 
gentleman, who has mounted to the fummit of mathematical 
fcience, at an age when few perfons comprehend the elements. 
From the work before us we may indeed venture to prognofti- 
cate, that with due encouragement this young adventurer will 
one day make a thining figure in the world of letters, 
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[The authors of the Critical Review are obliged to their .core 
refpondent W.¥. for the following account of .the Jfecond 
edition of Mr. Rowe’s Treatife on Fluxions, They will grate- 
fally acknowledge any farther communications of this learned gens 
tlenan. A letter from P.'T. on the fame fubje has been ren 


ceived, for which the Critical Reviewers return him thanks.] 


Art. IX. Ax Introdu&ion to the Do&rine of Fluxions. The Second 
edition, «with cdditions and alterations. By John Rowé. Odavo. 


Pr. 45. 6d. _Noott. 


F all the mathematical fciences, the doétritte of Fluxions 

being by far the moft difficult to be learnt: and the trea» 
tifes publithed on this excellent method of computation being 
delivered in too concife 4 manner to be eafily underftood b 
fearnets without the affiftance of a mafter; fo a plain and ea y 
introdu€tion was greatly wanted by the young mathematical 
fiudents, for whofe ufe the treatife before us is wholly defi igned. 


The firft edition of this introduétory traé, containing 168 
pages, was printed in the year 1751; and this fecond, which 
contains 249 pages, in 1757. The former appearing before 
the carhméncement of our Review, we fhould take no notice 
of the latter, if the alterations and additions were not fo cone 
fiderable, a3 in a manner-to render it a new treatife, 


In the preface, which is entirely new, the author celebrates 
the method of fluxions above the other mathematical fciences, 
dnd gives a fhort {ketch of the controverfy about the invention 
of it, between that prince of mathematicians and philofophers 
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the late Sir Ifaac Newton, and the celebrated M. Leibnitz,, 
juftly determining it in favour of the former. 


This fecond edition is divided into two parts: the firft treats 
of the direct method of fluxions, and the fecond of the inverfe 
method. At the end is added an appendix, containing feven- 
teen mifcellaneous quettions,. with their fluxional folutions. 


The demonftrations of the rules for finding the fhuxiens of 
fluents are entirely new, and not liable to objected to by- 
any one who allows the poffibility of quantities being gene- 
rated by motion. ‘The fame may be faid af the author’s me- 
thod for deriving the general. expreffior: for the fubtangent to 
eurves, the fluxion of the areas of curvilineal fpaces,. contents 
of folids, &c. 


As the common books of geometry and-algebra give not the 
defcriptions, and from thence the: deduction of the properties 
of fome curves to be found in this treatife, nor the method of 
reducing algebraical quantities into infinite feries, and the new 
way introduced by Dr. Wallis of noting their powers and roots,. 
neceffary to be ufed in all fluxional traéts;. therefore, for the 
benefit of the learner, thefe deficiencies the author has thonght 
proper to fupply, though they do not immediately relate to the 
fuxional calculus. , 


As a certain antiquated female critic * has afferted, that the 
doétrine of fecond fluxions is not delivered in this treatife; we 
think it would be injuftice in us not to obferve on the con- 
trary, that it is clearly explained, and applied to the deter- 
mining the points of inflection, radii: of curvature, and the: 
nature of the evolutes of given involute curves. 


The whole is delivered in as plain and intelligible a manner’ 
as the nature of the fubject feems to admit of; and therefore. 
we will venture to fay, that this tra&t is the beft calculated of. 
any we have feen, to ferve the end of a plain and eafy intro-- 
duction. 





Arr. X: The Death of Adonis. A paftoral Elegy, from the 
Greek of Bion. By the reverend J. Langhorne. Quarto. 
6d. Griffiths. . 


F all the different kinds of poetry, elegy has been leaft cul-. 
tivated fince the revival of letters. We have feen the 
ancients rivalled, fometimes excelled, in the epic, the ode, or the 
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| paftoral ; ‘but in elegy they ftill remain without campetitors 5 
‘ and the attempts of Biderman, Fontaine, Defhouliers, and 
Hammond, ferve only to evince their inferiority. This may 
feem the more furprifing, as there is fcarcely a beauty in poetry, 
’ that elegy is not capable of admitting ; fometimes replete with 
pathetic fimplicity, fometimes even affuming the bold meta- 
phors of refentment, and often borrowing every ornament that 
| art can beftow: in a word, is sender, paffonate, or graceful, by ' 
¥ turns. Elegy may be diftinguifhed into three different kinds, 
as either of thefe happen-to prevail. It is Love, and n6t the 
poet, who fpeaks; like a true boy, he is eafily enraged, and as 
eafily appeafed; now exulting with fuccefs, again melting into 
tears of difappointment ; when angry, threatening impoffibili- 
ties; when appeafed, repenting his.infotence, with the moft ab- 
ject humility. But whatever the pretences of the moderns, or 
even of the Latins, may be to this beautiful fpecies of poetry, 
the little poem before us bears away the prize, and is incontef- 
tibly the fineft preduétion of the elegaic mufe, if we except 
that of Euripides in his Andromache. We fhall not enter into 
a difquifition with the grammarians, whether it be an elegy 
or not, as it wants what they term the charatteriftic difference 
of this fpecies of poefy, viz. an alternate fucceffion of hexame- 
ters and pentameters; be it fufficient to obferve, that it unites 
every charm that a beautiful pafhon can fuggeft, and though 
fimple, yet is it /implex munditiis. Some modern critics, itis 
true, have afferted, that plaintive elegy fhould be entirely un- 
ornamented: it might be fufficient to anfwer, that the practice 
of the ancieats is againftthem ; but nature itfelf alfo oppofes 
this doétrine. A defpairing lover, it is true, has no occafion 
to be tricked out like a beau, but yet fhould be fefficiently 
beautiful to intereft the fpeCtators with favourable fentiments, 
fufficiently ornamented to feem ftill defirous of pleafing. Elegy 
fhould in fome meafure refemble the poet’s miftrefs. 











Purpureo jacuit femifupina toro 
* Tumque fuit neglecta decens. 





* Stretch’d on this mountain thy torn dover fies, 
Weep, queen of beauty! for he bleeds—he dies. 
Ah! yet behold life’s laft drops faintly flow, 

In ftreams of purple, o’er thofe limbs of fnow ! 
From the pale cheek the perifh’d rofes fly ; 

And death dims flow the ghaftly-gazing eye. 
Kifs, kifs thofe fading lips, ere chill’din death ; 
With foothing fondnefs ftay the fleeting breath. 
Tis vain—ah ! give the foothing fondneis o’er? 
Adonis feels the warm falute no more. » 
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There is no fpecies of poetry that has not its particular cha- 
racter ; and this diverfity, which the ancients have fo religioufby 
obferved, is founded in nature itfelf. The more juft their imi- 
tations are found, the more perfeétly are thofe charaéters diftin- 
guifhed. ‘Thus the paftoral never quits its pipe, in order to 
found the trumpet; nor does elegy venture to ftrike the lyre. 
‘It is indeed paffionate; but has nothing terrible; nor is there, 
in the wildeft rage of a lover, ought that can excite a ftronger 
emotion than pity, | 


* But ftreaming when he faw life’s purple tide, 
Stretch’d her fair arms, with trembling voice fhe cry’d : 
Yet itay, lov’d youth! a moment ere we part, 

O let me kifs thee !—hold thee to my heart ! 

A little moment, dear Adonis! ftay! 

And kifs thy Venus, ere thofe lips are clay. 

That laft-left pledge fhall footh my tortur’d breaf, 
When thou art gone’ 





Let it not be thought that emotion alone will fuffice for 
making an elegy, and that love will make a greater poet than 
ftudy and genius. Paflion alone will never produce a finifhed 
piece ; it may, indeed, furnifh the moft natural fentiments, if 
we attend its impulfes ; but it is art alone that muft turn them 
to ufe, and join the graces of expreflion. 


« Wretch that Iam! immortal and divine, 
In life imprifon’d whom the fates confine. _ 
He comes! receive him to thine iron-arms ; 
Bleft queen of death! receive the prince of charn)s. 
Far happier thou, to whofe wide realms repair, 
Whatever lovely, and whatever fair. 
The finiles of joy, the golden hours are fled : 
Grief, only grief, furvives Adonis dead,’ 


As the philofopher afferted that he learned the trueft philofo- 
phy in Homer, fo he who would write a perfect elegy, fhould 
ftudy the performance before us with the clofeft application. From 
one example of this kind, he wili learm more than from all the 
precepts critics have delivered on the fubject, He will here per- 
ceive beauty in diftrefs, borrowing the language of nature and 
of paflion, and adapting fentiments to the fubject ; the thoughts 
rifing, as if of their own accord, without being fought after ; 
the verfe flowing with various harmony; the whole combined by 
a concealed connexion, yet feemingly without order ; In fhort, 


our idea encreafing by juft degrees to the end of the piege, like 
thecal 
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| thofe landfkips that rife upon the eye, till they feem to touch 
the fkies. : 

aie Thus V enus griev’d-——the Cupids round deplore; 
And mourn her beauty, and her love no more. 


Now flowing téars in filent grief complain, 

Mix with the purple ftreams, and flood the plain. 
Yet not in vain thofe facred drops fhall flow, 
The purple ftreais in bluthing rofes glow : 

And catching life from every falling tear, 

"Their azure heads anemonies fhall rear. 

But ceafe in vain to cherifh dire defpair, 

Nor count thy forrows to the defert air. 

‘The laft fad office let thy hand fupply, 

Stretch the ftiff limbs, and clofe the glaring eye.’ 


It is not thus that many of the moderns have compofed what 
they call elegies; they feem fcarcely to have known its real 
chara&er. If an hero or a poet happens to die with us, the 
whole band of elegiac poets raife the difmal chorus, adorn his 
herfe with all the paltry efcutcheons of flattery, rife into bom- 
bait, paint him as at the head of his thundering legions, or 
reining Pegafus in his moft rapid career; they are fure to ftrew 
cyprefs enough upon the bier, drefs up all the mufes in mourn- 
ing, and look themfelves every whit as difmal and as forrowftl 
as an undertaker’s fhop. Neither pomp nor flattery agrees with 
rea] affliétion: it is not thus that Marcellus, even that Marcel- 
lus who was adopted by the emperor of the world, is bewailed 
by Propertius: His beauty, his ftrength, his milder virtues, feem 
tohave caught the poet’s affetions, and infpired his affliction. 
Were a perion to die in thefe days, tho’ he was never at a hattle 
in his life, our elegiac writers would be fure to make one for the 
occafion. Our lovers too, if they are really in love, feem more 
follicitous to fhew their wit than their paffion, adopt trifling 
ornaments, laboured fentiments, and fomewhat refemble the 
Jawyer, who cared not whether he gained or loft his caufe, pro- 
yided he could make the court admire his eloquence. 





Te hais ces vains auteurs, dont la mufe forcée, 
M’entretient de fes feux, toijour froid F glacée, 
Qui saffigent par art, §F foux de jens rafis 


Serigent pour rimer en amoyreux tran/it. Defp. 





Wish refped to the prefent tranfation, from the inftances 
already given, the reader need fcarcely be informed, that it is 
very elegant, and tolerably correct. Several of the minor poets 


are as yet without tranflations ; we hope that an hiat will not 
be loft, 


54 Aer. 
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Arr. XI. Chronographie Afiatice et fey yptice Specimen, Fe. 


ISTORY, without chronology, inftead of meriting the 
epithets beftowed on it by the Roman orator, would be a 
rude chaos of indigefted pedantry; a fource of perpetual error, 
contradiétion and abfurdity. By a diftinct view of the different 
ras, epochs, and periods, it is, that we are able to compare 
the manners, geniys, and arts of diftant nations ; conciliate 
with reafon and hiftorical truth, the changes, revolutions, and 
convulfions of ftate, which without an accurate knowledge of 
the time when they occurred, might pafs for fition. And by 
chronology it is, that we trace the rife and progrefs of laws, 
arts, and feiences, which is, in faét, the progtefs of the human 
mind, with many other advantages, it would be an affront to 
the underftandings of our readers to enumerate. 


The utility of fuch a work as we are here prefented with a 
plan of, is felf-evident, if executed with abilities adequate to the 
difficulty of it; a circumftance we muft fubmit to other judges, 
as it would require the labour of years to examine it in its full 
extent. ‘That the reader may not be entirely at a lofs with re-. 
gard to the nature of this laboriogs and painful work, we will 
exhibit a fhort view of the author’s plan and propofal. 


After reconciling with other hjftorians fome difficulties which 
occur in the Septuagint, by way of fpecimen, the author proceeds 
to a view of the intended publication. ft, He thews, that the 
period from the creation of the world to the birth of Chrif, con- 
tained 5500 years, which he fubdivides into feven lefler periods, 
17, From the creation to the deluge, ‘comprehending 2256 
years. From thence to the vocation of Abraham, 1147 years; 
thence to the migration of the children of J/rac/ into Egypt, 430 
years: to the founding of Solomon’s temple, 591 years: to its 
deftruétion by the Chaldzans, 470: and laftly, from hence to 
the birth of our Saviour, 536 years. 


Se&t. 2d will recite three diftin® feries’s of the Chaldean, 
Arabian, and. Affjrian kings. ‘The firft confifts of the feven 
Chaldean kings, who reigned from the d iyper for of nations, to 
the year of the world 3015. ‘This period inchides the -fpace of 
225 years. The fecond contains the fix Arabian kin s who 
reigned in Chah/za, from thé above ‘périod ‘to A.M.’3 3229 ; 
that is, '21q-yenrs. And the third feries will ‘cofitain the 4% 
kings, who reigned in Affyria ftom Betts to’ Sarasa, in 
cluding a period'of 1459. years, 
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in Se@tion 3d, aré-enumeratéd the four Swerapes and Four 
kings who reigned in Media froin the fall of Saydanapalis to the 
death of Aftyages, the laft ht King of the Medes, bataining a estes 
of 276 years. 


In the 4th Seétion will be ‘contained the 20 Chaldean king, 
who flourifhed in Chaldea for 209 years; that is, from ™ 
safer to the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. To this period will be, 
added another, viz. from the firft year. of Cyrus among ‘the 
Babylonians, to thé death of Darius  Colontiaiite, and begin- 
ning of the Grecian empire under Alexander the Great, A. ML. 
5170. 

In Se&tion 5th, the author propofes to treat. of the years, 
epochs, and chronology of the Greeks. From the agreement 
and harmony of thefe with the antiquities of E pt and Affyria, 
it will appear, that the period from the deftruction of Troy to 
the firft Olympiad contained only 342 years; whereas, accord, 
ing to the vulgar opinion, it included 408 years. 


The 6th Seétion of the firft part will be employed ipon t 
Egyptian chronology, that, rock upon which the endeavouts o} 
fo many learned men have fplit. Here it would not be pofible 
to trace the author through the maze of ancient learning, and- 
labyrinths of deep triticifm, itv a fmaller‘compafs than-he has 
allowed for it, which would greatly exceed our limits. - In fhort, 
without proceeding to the fecond part, we imagine we have fa- 
tisfied the readet, that this-is a work of-no ordinary depth, eru- 
dition, and labour. When we confider the number of old vo- 
lutnes and old {tones that muft be examined, decyphered and 
pored over,we are equally amazed at the fortitude of the author, 
and our.own refolution in nnering thus far ‘SOMES? him. , 
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Art. XU. A Treatife of Captures in War. Richard os: Bi 
Ofavo. Pr.§s, Sandby. 


p * HOUGH this performance has a very laudable theadtnd, 
viz. to fhew that Great Britain and her alfies have beeh 
regular in undértaking and carrying on the prefent war, 
with regard to the capturés they have made; yet we cannot fay 
the author has been fo happy in the. execution of his’ plan dg 
others we have feen upon the fame fubje@. He feems ohne 
‘but little knowledge ihthe’commerce of the world, ‘and to have 
confined his reading almoft ‘¢ntitely to enee and Gerinan 
authors, 


His firft chapter fets ut with a definition of war, in ah 
we meet with the following paffage ; ; 


‘ Juftice 
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»* Juftice im war is ‘abfdlutely indifpenfible; greatnefs of 
mind is merely. voluatary. That allows of your: deftroy- 
ing your enemy by..any means: this grants.to the enemy 
whatever he would arrogate to himfelf, or defire fhauld be done 
to him in the like cafe: and .thus war is carried on in the fame 
rnanner as a duel. Juftice admits of your having more men 
than your enemy, and of your making ufe of engines and arms 
which he has not: greatnefg of mind does not allow of thefe 
advantages, Juftice allows every kind of craft and artifice ex- 
cept perfidy: but gteatnefs of mind difdains them, even 
fhough ‘the enemy makes ufe of them: for to practife deceit 
is the effect of cowardice; but a great mind is not afraid.’ 


But, with Mr. Lee’s leave, we beg to obferve, that his defi- 
nition of greatnef$ of mind or magnanimity, is what the moft 
magnanimous warrior that ever exifted never prattifed, nor 


indeed could prattife, without eee fomewhat worfe than 
a Don Quixotte, 


In his 2d chapter, he.feems to think it not abfolutely_necef- 
fary, in point of} régularity, for a lation to declare war formally, 
before it enters ‘upon hoftilities, and he concludes the chapter 
with the following fhrewd obfervations : 


._ * But to come-down to our own, times, and even to the pre- 
fent war, the firft commencement of'which, on both fides, was 
without any folemn’ declaration. 


* The French, after the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, had 
a@tually fettled the four neutral iflands of Dominico, Tobago, 
St. Lutia, and St. Vincent, and likewife made many encroach- 
‘ments upon the Britifh territory in North America; and, not 
content with this,’in the month of April 1754, brokeout into 
open acts of hoftility,-and in time of profound peace, without 
declaration of war, aud without any previous notice given, or 
application made, abody of French troops, under command of 
an officer, bearing the French king’s commiffion, attacked ina 
hoftile manner, and poffeffed themfelves of the Englifh fort on 
_,the Ohio in North America ; Great Britain, to prevent the pro- 
jects of the French, king from taking effect, was obliged to op- 
_pofe the landing French troops in America; took two men of 
war and feveral tranfports with French troops, in confequence 
_of which the French ambafiador was recalled from Great Bri- 
.tain, the fortifications at. Dunkirk,, which by the treaty of 
Dtrecht in 1713 were to be demolifhed, were repaired; great 
bodies of troops were ordered down to the French coafts, and 
Great HRritain threatened with an invafion: whereupon the king 
of Great Britain ‘ordered the fhips of the. French king and hjs 
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fubjects to-be feized at fea: and the French king landed an army 
on the ifland of Minorca in the Mediterranean ‘belonging to 
Great Britain, and attually laid fiege to the caltle Of St? Philip 
there ; and all this without: any folemn Ueclaratiow of war ‘on 
either fide ; for war was not: declared | tillo17 th May” +756; y 
Great Britain ; and by France’ fome time after. > 


‘ A commencement of hoftilities is not*the-actual beginning 
-of the war; but the aggreffors are the firft beginners of the wat: 
by the aggrefion i is underftood every a& which is diametrically Ke 
polite to the fenfe of a treaty of peace. An offétifive league : 
ftirring up of enemies, and prompting them to make war sth 
another power :—defigns of invading another ‘prince’s domini- 
ons :—a fudden irruption, &c. are fo many aggreffions ; altho’ 
the laft only can be properly called an hofltiliry. - \ , 


‘ Whoever prevents thefe aggreffions may commit hottilities, 
but is not the aggreffor, — In the fucceffion of war, when the 
troops of Savoy were in the French army in Lombardy, the duke 
of Savoy made a treaty with the emperor againft France—The 
‘French difarmed thefe troops, and carried the war into Pied- 
mont—lIt was therefore the duke of Savoy who was the aggref- 
for; and the French that committed: the firft hoftilities—The 
league of Cambray was an aggreffion.—lIf the Venetians had 
then prevented their enemies, they would have commited the 
-firft hoftilities, but they would not have been the aggrefiors. 


‘ The fecret negociations carried on, plans formed, and con- 
trived by the houfe of Auftria with other princes, for difinem- 
bering the dominions of the King of Pruffia, ‘The great pre+ 
‘parations for war—affembling troops on the frontiers of his 
territory — and marking out camps, were fo many. aggreffions 
in the houfe of Auitria. — The ailifting in thofe negociations— 
the making new roads for an army—and fuch like aéts, which 
were diametrically oppofite to the fenfe of the treaties of peace 
fubfifting between thofe powers—were fo many aggreflions on 
the part of the elector of Saxony. It was therefore the empref& 
queen of Hungary and the eleétor of Saxony who'were the ag- 
greffors: and the king of Pruffia who committed the firft — 
lities, but he was not therefore the aggreffor, 


‘Thus we fee the war does not take its rife from the firft com- 
miffion of acts of hoftility, but from the firft aggreffion; and 
that prince or ftate who is the aggrefior, and voluntarily breaks 
through a peace or truce fubfifting, and, upon demand or re- 
| prefiiteatcl made by the injured or offended party, ‘negleéts or 
refutes ‘to do juftice, is properly the firft beginner of the 


war ; and a declaration of war is not neceflary; for ae | 
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and declarations, of war, publifhed by princes, are marks of the 

due tefpe& they have for one another, and for the fociety in 

; to which, by thefe means, they give, in fome mea- - 

ure, an account of their condud,.in order to obtain their ap- 

bation. And from thefe the. neutral nations, as I have ob- 
ferved above, are impowered to regulate their condud.’ 


. ‘The third chapter concerning reprifals has nothing particu- 
Jar ; and in chapter 4th, which treats of war amongft enemies, 
he has entirely been directed by his Dutch authors. He even 
mentions a paultry anecdote between Gravius Solmenfis, who, 
he fays, was general in 1690 in Ireland, and the duke of Ber- 
wick. We remember no fuch general as Gravius Solmenfis, 
but we moft vehemently fufpe& that he is no other than count 


Solmes, a favourite ofacer under king William. 


Our aithor has been fo rhuch immerfed in his Dutch autho- 
rities, that they have led him into a palpable blunder in the 
very outfet of chapter 5th, which inquires, ‘ When moveable 
goods, and particulerly fhips, belonging to the enemy, become 
the property of the captots ?’ For there he makes Cicero ob- 
ferve,. that‘it is not contrary to the law of nature to plunder a 
petfen whom we. may lawfally-kill, But rething can be more 
eppofite to Cicero’s meaning than this interence., He pnts a cafeof 
‘a man of virtue petifing for want, and whether itis not lawful for 
him to take fonyewhat from the exuberance of the tyrant Phalaris 
in eafe of his own neceflities. Cicero thinks that he lawfully may.For 
fays he, Non ef? contra natura Jpiliare tat quem bonchum oft otcidere. 
“« Tt is not againft the law of ature to plunder the man whom 
itis highly vittuotis, glorious, afrd theritofious to KL” For the 
Word bone/fum implies all thefe ‘epithets; tor can it be tranftated 
by any fingle word bat itl, e reader nay fee that ‘this is 
very different from the cafe Mr. Lee fippofs, of two nations 
deing.at Open war. oan aun 

We thall not purfue Mr. Lee’s arguments from his Dutch 
authors, becaufe no authority is cpnclufive upon the fovercign 
legillative power of Great Britain, any more than it was upon that 
ot Rome, which Cicero fays, in fome retpects, differed from the Jaw 
of nations; but we fhall clofe this article, with a very juft ac- 
count cf the cafe between the Kings of Great Britain and Pruffia 
with regard to fhips dnd goods ‘ofthe latter taken by the fubjects 
of the former. . a 

‘ In the late war, which Great, Britain had with France and 
Spain, feveral fips belonging to fubjects.of the king of Pruffia, 
were feized by the Britifh men of wat and: privateers, with 
goods belonging to the enemy on board.. And in divers fhips 


belonging to other neutral nations, which were taken, there 
ae 
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were found goods and merchandife belonging to the fub- 
jets of the king of Pruffia, Asto the thips which were proved 


to be Pruffian property, they were all acquitted in the admiralty 


of Great Britain, and when any of the enemy’s goods were 
found on boardany of thofe fhips, the goods were condemned 
and freight allowed for the fhip. . And where there appeared ta 
be any goods the property of Pruffians in fuch neutral fhips 
which were taken, they were acquitted. All which was agree- 
able to the law of nations. But the king of Pruffia, not-fatis- 
fied with thefe determinations, granted a commiffion to fome of 
his own fubjeéts, in nature of a new court, to revife the fen- 
tences : And afterwards being called upon for a fum of money 
due from him on a loan advanced in Great Britain on fecu- 
tity of the Dutchy of Silefia, when it was in the poffeflion of 
the queen of Hungary, which money he had bound himfelf to 
pay by the treaty which ceded that country to him: he refufed 
to pay the money, threatning to make reprifals of it if the ef- 
feé&ts which had been taken in Pruffian bottoms were not paid 
for ; alledging the condemnations to be illegal. His embafla~ 
dor hereupon prefented a memorial for that purpofe to the Bri- 
tifh court, and gave it as his motive for not paying the money 
on the Silefia Loan. Upon receiving this memorial his majefty 
ordered it to be taken into confideration, together with the 
king of Pruffia’s motives, which were delivered foon after to 
his grace the duke of Newcaftle, then the Britith fecretary of 
ftate, by way of juftification of what had paffed at Berlin, and 
they were bothtaken into confideration purfuant to his majefty’s 
orders, by Sir George Lee, judge of the prerogative-court in 
England; Dr. Paul, his majefty’s advocate-general in the courts 
of civil law; Sir Dudley Rider and Mr. Murray, his majefty’s’ 
attorney and folicitor-general, who made their report, 18 Jan.’ 
41753, which was fent by the duke of Newcaftle to the Pruffian 
ambaffador ; and the letter and report, which does due honour: 
to the juftice of his majefty and Britifh nation, and the abili-. 
ties of thofe great men to whom it was referred, was publifhed 
at London in the year 1753. In this report, amongit other: 
things, were- laid down as undeniable rules of tle law ofna- 


tions, that the property of ‘a friend cannot be taken, prowided- 


be obferves. bis ututrality, That the goods of an enemy on board 
the thip of a friend, may be taken. .That the lawful goods of 
a friend on board the thip of an enemy, ought to be reftored. 
That contraband goods, going to the enemy, though the pro- 
perty of a friend, may be taken as prize ; becaufe fupplying 
the enemy with what enables-him better to carry on the war, is 
2 departure from neutrality. And-it appears likewife, by this 
report, that three of the fhips. belonging to the Pruftians, had 

, *.i@ f ; been 
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been reftored by fentence, «with freight for fuch goods as mant- 
Sel belonged to the enemy, and were condemned, 


‘This was the method of proceeding in the Britith admi- 
ralty; a proceeding founded on the approved known law of 
nations, where no treaties interfere, as was the cafe with refs 
pect to the king of Pruffia ahd his fubjeéts.’ 
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Arr. XIII. De POrigine des Loix, des Arts, et des Sciences; et de 
tTeurs Progres chez les anciens Peuples. Par Mr. le Préfident 
Gouget. Three tomes. Printed at Paris; and fold by C. Gs 
' Syffert, in Dean-ftreet, Soho. 


HERE is a prettinefs, a neatnefs, and fymmetry of parts 

in the plan of moft French books, which we admire, 
even while we hold the abilities of the author in contempt. 
Their {pecious manner we often miftake for folid erudition, and 
the fuperficial elegance of a gentleman frequently pafies for 
the depth, labour, and judgment of the fcholar. Such is the 
happy genius of this lively nation, that the moft profound fpe- 
culations are treated by them with the freedom of a novel; 
and Defcartes and Newton fo refined and polifhed, as to make no 
ungraceful appearance in the drawing room. ‘This has its good 
as well as bad effects; it gives luftre to the other accomplifh- 
ments of the man of fafhion, but it banifhes true {cience into 
cells and cloiiters. We fhould gladly fee their writers ftudied by 
our beaux, but lefs clofely copied by our authors. It is the pri- 
vilege of a Frenchman to ufher his folemn trifles with the grave 
vifage of philofophy. Their very bagatelles have in them fome- 
thing pleafing, that arrefts the judgment, and leaves the reader 
in fufpence whether moft to applaud or condemn. This art 
we may admire, but never imitate. The Britifh writer, who 
affets formality and method, without profound learning, be- 
trays his ignorance, and becomes ridiculous. Nor is he more 
fuccefsful in his attempts to be lively, without a native fund of 
humour. But the Frenchman, with no great fhare of either, 
is fure of being agreeable in both. Energy, accuracy, and in- 
duitry would feem to characterize the one; beauty, and ele- 
gance of drapery, with a certain happinefs of defign, are the. 
diftinguifhing marks of the other. By the former a thought is 
fcrupuloufly examined in every light ; by the latter it is placed 
with little trouble in the moft ftriking. The one feparates, 
compares, combines, and purfues his fubje& with pain; = 
other 
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other playfully fkims over the fuperficies, but with an eye {@ 
piercing, as, without removing the veil, feems at one glance tv 
dive into the deeps of fcience. Here a writer is ftrained and 
tortured into all the diftortions of the Pythian goddefs, to utter 
what he knows ; there he talks with a decifive dignity anda 
graceful eloquence, upon fubjec&ts of which he is totally igno- 
rant: nay, he almoft perfuades us that his facility arifes-fron 
his knowledge.* The author before us will in fome meafure il; 
luftrate the truth of thefe remarks. 


Mr. Goguet appears to us rather a writer of genius than 
of erudition; yet by dint of the former, one would imagine’ 
him poffefled of the latter, He has fpread' his learning with fo 
light and mafterly a hand, that no part of the performance 
feems wanting, although in the aggregate it is little more than 
a fhadow or phantom of knowledge. His fubje& requires depth, 


and his plan propofes it: but alas! in the execution we. find. 
only the fkeleton, draught, and outlines of ‘his defign, re’ 


maining to be filled up by fome future artift. In three 
volumes octavo, Mr. Prefident Goguet has comprifed a fubject, 
which, in the hands of fome writers, would have fwelled to 
ten times the number in folio. If it fhould pleafe God to 
turn the heart of a certain learned gentleman to fo ufeful an 
undertaking, wé may foon expect to fee Dr. Ratcliff’s library 
replenifhed with much profound learning, and this ftupendous 
monument of pride converted to better purpofes than being the 
obje& of ftupid admiration of every head: as empty as its 
walls, that now vifits alma mater. 


Our author has here given a hiftory of the rifeand progrefs 
of fcience, which, as he juftly obferves, may be termed a hiitory 
of the human mind from its infancy to its maturity, full growth 
and perfetion. When we firft fet about reading our hiftorian; 
when we perufed his preface, where he profefles to give an ac- 
curate view of facts, as firft principles; to trace the: origin of 
laws, arts and fciences, in the manner moft agreeable to thofe 
principles ; and laftly, to conneét this: variety of different ob- 
jects in fo regujar a chain, as at one glance to fhew their mutual 
influence, we doubted not but the with of our great Lord Ve- 
rulam was accomplifhed. But we reckoned: without our hoft! 
‘Our author’s performance falls infinitely fhort of the big idea 
of that noble fage; for with vaft pomp of method, and an/al- 
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* Note, We would here be underftood to fpeak of the gene- 


ral character of writers, which fuppofes numberlefs exceptions 
P 7 ; 


“moft 


on both fides. 
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moft difguiting parade of erudition, (haying quoted near four 
hundred authors antient and modern) he appears to have taken 
many facts upon flight authority ; to have rejeéted others which 
are well attefted ; to have mifreprefented fome; and, npon the 
whole, to be injudiciousin his choice of fads, and fuperficial in 
his refleélions. He complains, and with reafon, that thofe who 
have hitherto purfued this path, have failed in the attempt, 
through want of ability or induftry to examine facts with the 
neceflary minutenefs. This feems to be the rack on which he 
likewife has fplit ; and we fear that fuch as may henceforward 
work on the materials he has collected, will have no lefs caufe of 
complaint. In fhort, his prefatory promises are performed with 
the integrity ufual in fuch introdnétory pieces, and we need not 
fcruple to apply to him what he fays of the diligent Pancirollus : 
* Tout y of haxardé. Les faits les plus faux, 9 les contes Tes plus 
apocryphes y font adoptés qveuglement. Cet owvrage prouve une par- 
Saite négligence, joint & une demangeaifon extrime de faire un livre.’ 
Indeed this itch of book-making, the cacoethes fcribendi, feems 
no lefs the prevailing diforder of England than of France. Scri- 


bimus indo&i do&ique. 


Mr. Gouget, after a fhort fketch of the flate of mankind 
before the flood, begins his hiftory with that great zra, which 
he continues to the death of Jacob, making this period the firit 
divifion of his performance. Here he treats of the eftablith- 
ment of poftive Jaws under two claffes, the laft of which he 
calls the civi/ Jaw. He gives a fhort view of the conftitution, 
government, and laws of the Aflyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, in the earlieit ages. He touches upon their 
agriculture and arts neceflary f0 the fapport of life, thews their 
origin and gradual progefs ; but is {paring in his reflexions oy 
the caufes of their growth and rife. ‘Then he proceeds to the 
origin of weaving, dying, architecture, metallurgy, etching, 
emboffing, carving, fculpture, and defigning in general. Under 
this head he includes the firft rife of writing, and its progrefs, 
to the year 1690, before the birth of our Saviour. Hence he 
proceeds to the fciences, under which he ranks furgery, ana- 
tomy, botany and pharmacy, which in our opinion he ought 
to have placed under the arts. His next divifion of fcience 
confifts .of arithmetic, aftronomy, geometry, mechanics and 
geography. Mechanics he treats of after geometry, becaufe to 
it they owe their perfection. For the fame reafon aftronomy 
ought to be placed after geometry and mechanics. It is true, 
that to geometry they both owe their high degree of perfection, 
but not their birth. The fpade, the mattock, and ballance, were 


ufed, and many obfervations on the heavens made, before gco- 
metry 
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thetry. came to be applied to difcover the. powers of the. wedge 
and lever, or the diftance and magnitade of the planets.. To 
deep fpeculation, indeed, they owe their progrefs; but’ their 
difcovery feems to be the refult of accident, of neceflity, and 
that fort of obfervation peculiar to the human intelle&. 


Next follows the art of war, upon which Mr. Goguet has 
fpent more pains in being explicit, than upon any of the former 
topics. Then he comes to the manners and cuftoms of Afia* 
tics and Europeans, without defcending to. the fubdiftin@ioas of 
each particular nation; the whole hiftorical part of this period 
concluding with critical remarks upon it. ‘To the firft volume 
are annexed three critical dificrtations, the firft of which we 
will venture to pronounce a valuable acquifition to the curious. 
Here he labours to prove the authenticity of that fragment of 
Sanconiatho, which by many critics is afcribed to the impofture 
of Philo-Byblos. In fupport of this. opinion.our author has 
difplayed great addrefs, candour, and the true fpirit of criti 
cifm. If he has not fully proved his point, he has at leaft ad= 
vanced ingenious arguments and probable conjectures. in de- 
fence of it, which, at this diftance of time, is the utmoit that 
is poffible. In the fecond differtation much labour is beftowed 
in eftablifhing the genuinenefs and antiquity of the book of 
Job; a point we imagined had been fufficiently cleared before. 
As to the third differtation, it is rather curious than ufeful. In 
fpecifying certain conftellations mentioned in the book of Job, 
Mr. Goguet has made fuch a parade of critical learning in the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek languages, that. it would have an 
appearance of ill nature to deny him the reputation he is fo 
ambitious of gaining. 


Having finifhed this barren difquifition, he proceeds to the 
fecond period, viz. from the death of Jacob to the eftablif- 
ment of monarchy among the Hebrews. This he has treated 
in the fame order and method as the preceding. The third 
period contains a fpace of 560 years, that is, from the end of 
the former to ‘the return of the Hebrews from captivity ; to 
which are fubjoined fome curious extraéts from Chinefe writers, 
communicated to our author by the learned M. Hautes Rayes. 
Thefe contain many valuable particulars concerning the hiftory, 
manners, government, arts and fciences of the antient Chinefe, 
to which Mr. Goguet has had frequent recourfe in his hiftory. 


As it would trefpafs on our plan to dwell minutely upon each 
of the above particulars, we mutt refer our readers to the au- 
thor. Upon the whole, we will-venture to fay, that this work, 
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with all its imperfections, has likewife its merit. The arrange- 
ment, harmony, and difpofition of the feveral parts are nice and 
judicious. The ftile is concife, clear, and not inelegant, and if the 
reflexions are not profound and laboured, they are at leaft per- 
tinent, and naturally rifing from the fubje&t. It is in every re- 
{pect well calculated for fuch as would be fcholars without the 
trouble of much reading, and think it fufficient to catch the eel 


of Science by the tail. 
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Art. 14. 4 Poetical Defcription of Mr. Hogarth’s Ele@ion Prints : 
In four cantos. Written under Mr. Hogarth’s Janéion and in- 
Spettion. 4fo. Price is. Smith, 


HIS piece is ufhered in with an advertifement figned by 

the publifher, importing, that Mr. Hogarth had given 
him permiflion to let the publie know he approved of the 
work.——We, on’ the other hand, will venture to affirm, that 
he had no fuch permiffion; that Mr. Hogarth’s name was men- 
tioned without his confent and knowledge ; and that he thinks 
himfelf extremely ill ufed both by the author and publifher. 


Having premifed this circumftance, in juitice to Mr. Hogarth, 
we muft, in the next place, in juftice to the author, own, that 
in our opinion, this poetical defcription is not without merit. 
He has fuccefSfully adopted the Hudibraftic ftile and manner, 
interfperfed fome humorous remarks, and defcribed every figure 
in fuch a manner, as to render the defign of the prints intelli- 
gible to the meaneft capacity. To have preferved the full ef- 
fe&t and expreflion, would have required a pen equal to the 
pencil of Mr. Hogarth, which we apprehend is altogether ini- 
mitable. Asa f{pecimen of our author’s poetry, we will infert 
his account of the battle between the bearward Sailor and 


a Ploughman. 


¢ But let’s find whence this came about : 
Ha, lo, that threfher, bold and ftout! 
How, like a herv, void of dread, 

He aims to crack that failor’s head! 
While, with the purchafe of the ftroke, 
Behind, the bearer’s pate is broke : 

The failor too refolves to drub, 

Wrathful he fways the pond’rous club ; 
Who to ftir up his rage fhall dare ? 


He'll fight for ever-—for his dear. 
¢ Sir 
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‘ Sir Hudibras agreed bear-baiting 
Was carnal, and of man’s creating ; 
But had he like that threfher done, 
Pll hold a wager, Ten to One, 
His knighthood had not kept him fafe ; 
That zar had trim’d both him and Raphe. 
‘ In fighting Gzorce’s glorious battles, 
To fave our liberties and chattels ; 
Commanded by fome former Howe, 
Ordain’d to make proud Gallia bow ; 
A cannon ball took off his leg; 
What then? he fcorns, like fome, to beg: 
That muzzled beaft is taught to dance, 
That ape to ape the beaus of France; 
_ The country folks admire the fport, 
And finall colle&tions pay him for’t. 
Sailors and foldiers ne’er agree ;—— 
There’s diff’rence ’twixt the land and fea: 
He, willing not a jeft fhall *fcape, 
In uniform riggs out his ape :—— 
From which we reafonably infer 
An ape may be an officer. 
But, hey-day! more difafters ftill ? 
Turn quick thy head, bold failor, Will. 
In vain that fellow, on his af, 
Attempts to hogs at home to pafs, 
The hungry dear, who thinks no crime, 
To feaft on guts at any time, 
Arrefts the garbage in the tub, 
And with his fnout begins to grub. 
Pray is it friendly, honeft brother, 
That one afs thus fhould ride another ? 
The beaft feems wearied with his toil, 
And, like the bear, would munch a while. 
The good-wife thought that ev’ry pig 
Shou’d in the wafh, then coming, fwig ; 
And went induftrioufly to find 
Her fam’ly of the hoggith kind ; 
' But, oh, unhappy fate to tell! 
Behind the threfher down fhe fell : 
Indeed the wonder were no more, 
Had fhe, by chance, fall’n down before : 
Away the fow affrighted runs, 
Attended by her little ones : 
‘Thofe gruntings to each other founding ; 


This fqueaking fhrill, through fear of drowning.’ 
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Art. 15. The Works of David Mallett, E/g; 12me. 3 véls. Price 
7 gs. Millar. 


It will not be expected, that we fhould enter into a critical 
difcuffion of thefe pieces, as they have been formerly publithed, 
and are well known in the world of letters, all but a few de- 
tached fhort poems, and a French letter to the author, in con- 
fequence of an article in the ournal des Trevoux, relating to Mr. 
Mallett’s Life of Bacon, which thefe honeft jefuits the journal- 
iits, have egregioufly mifreprefented. 


How warmly foever we may approve of Mr. Mattett’s genius, 
it would be equally unfeafonable and fuperfluous, to expatiate 
in commendation of his works which have already received the 
fanction of univerfal applaufe: yet, we cannot help congratu- 
lating the public on this accurate edition, in which are collected 
all the loofe occafional pieces of an elegant writer, who has fo 
juftly fucceeded in all his literary enterprizes ; and who is fo 
generally admired as a dramatic poet, a lyrift and a biographer. 


Art. 16. Dhree Dialogues on the Navy; containing I. A plan of 
education for officers. II. The plan of a ftanding force by fea. 
Ill. A Scheme of difcipline and government. Dedicated to the Rt. 
Hou. Edward Bofcawen. 8vo. Price 3s. Wilfon. 


Every plan that tends to the improvement of our marine, de- 
ferves the moft ferious attention and candid difcuffion. The 
author of thefe Dialoges has reafon to compiain, that we have. 
fo long deferred doing juftice to the performance. We cannot, 
however, find a more proper feafon for recommending it to the 
public, than the prefent conjuncture ; when our naval glory 
begins to fhinc with renovated luitre ; when all the world is 
convinced, that by dint of reformation, equally necefiary and 
practicable, our naval fame would not only emulate, but even 
tranfcend, that which was acquired by the braveft of our an- 
ceftors; and when the legiflature feems to lend a willing ear to 
the advice of thofe who fuggeft any ichemes cf improvement, 
relating to this important object. 


Thefe Dialogues are replete with valuable hints and judicious 
obiervations ; the fiile is eafy, correét and perfpicuous; the 
manner concife and enter, and through the whole there 
breathes a laudable fpirit of moderation and 1 humaniy. We, 
therefore warmly recommend ‘them to the public in ‘general, 
and, in particular, to the ferion 1s confideraticn of all thofe who 
enjoy commands in his majefty’s navy: for, though perhaps his 
plan of reformation may not be all at once unirerfally, em- 
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braced, yet every fingle captain, endued with good fenfe, and 
divefted of prejudice, will, from the perufal of this pamphlet, 
fee the expediency of beginning a reformation, on board of his 
own fhip. 


Art.17. Die and be Damned : or, an Antidote azainft every Species 


of Methodifm and Enthufiafm. 8v0. 24 Edit. Price 1s. Hooper. 


We owe the public a kind of apology, for not having before. 


given it an account of this pamphlet, which rather efcaped us 


in the croud of publications, than was defignedly left unno-" 


ticed by us. Such a negle& it could not deferve, and, would 
be even an ingratitude to the pleafure we have received from 
too late a perufal of it. 


To few can it be unknown, that amongft the follies of this. 
age there has fprung up one, of a nature common indeed to 
moit ages and countries; but in this, one of a new form, un- 
der the title of Methodifin. The firft foundations of it were 
laid by a few defigning crafty men, who, incapable by their. 
parts, or unrecommended by their conduct, feeing no overture. 
of fuccef$ or diftinétion for them in the plain common track of 
things, fell upon this way of emerging out of their dométtic’ 
ftreights and obfcurity, and fet up for reformers: of the efta- 
blifhed religion. Hackneyed, ftale, and deipicable, as this ex- 
pedient is, yet from its conftant fuccefs on the weak and filly, 
which are never but too confiderable as to their numbers, it is 
an expedient that fearce ever fails of producing its efie&. Thefe 
men then began their operations upon the moft ignorant, and 
confequently the moft eafy to be mifled, part of mankind, con- 
mon laborers, mechanics, and efpecially upon. the female part 
of the lower claffes of life, upon whofe-fears they could the 
eafieft work. With this management they could not mifs of 
procuring followers; and as there is not, perhaps, a more flat- 
tering objet to the pride and vanity of mankind, than the be- 
ing at the head of a fect, thefe paffions were accordingly gra- 
tified to their wifh. But it was not the only gratification they 
had in view. The purfes of their miferably deluded followers 
hada fhare in their aim, and the moft ftupid fuperftition 
that ever awed or fooled mankind, untied the ftrings of them. 
Threats of eternal damnation, emphatically poured out by ar- 
rogant, and mean fellow-creatures, were the whips by which 
they drove the filly fheep into their pale, tlieré to itand their 
fheering without mercy or meafure.’ With an impiety and ‘irre- 
livion that would make a man of any fénfe or reafoti fitdder, 
they did not feruple to make God himtelf fubfervient fo their 
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impudent fchemes of private ambition, and to their dirtier ones 
of felf-intereft. ‘They even worfe than took his name in vain ; 
and by a crime more horrid than even that horrid one of fwear- 
ing, their whole doétrine was one continued blafphemy. They 
painted to their poor, filly, uninformed congregations, the 
great, the good God, of this univerfe, with the moft odious at- 
tributes, of vindictivenefs, wanton cruelty, and all thofe gloomy 
vices which are fo juftly in general execration, This image, fince 
moft certainly they could find it no where elfe fuch in nature, they 
muft have taken from their own feelings, and made him a God 
after their own hearts ; a being, in fhort, whom we fhould be 
fo far from adoring, that one would even deteft the thought of 
acknowledging him as the true God; and in truth, the con- 
verts and bubbles of a doétrine only fit to infpire a mixture of 
horror and contempt, were and are folely found in the walks of 
ignorance and weaknefs: amongft the claffes that every where 
believe without examining, and whofe fears, like thofe of chil- 
dren, exift only becaufe they are in the dark. 


The author then of this pamphlet is the more laudable for 
his humanity, in feeking to undeceive thofe creatures, who are 
fuch juft objects of pity ; and to prevent a poifon from fpread-s 
ing amongit the unwary, and the moft innocent part of man- 
kind, the inferior ranks, whofe deficiency of underftanding and 
knowledge, expofe them to become a prey to thefe defigning 
‘mifleaders. In purfuance of this humane and virtuous defign, 
the author has very clearly expofed their abfurdities, and that 
nonfenfe of theirs, which is, perhaps, but the more fuccefsful 
for being nonfenfe. Certain it is, that a greater charity can 
hardly be exercifed, in all private families, than furnifhing thofe 
illiterate weak creatures, who are fufpected by their matters or 
miftrefles, to be inany danger of fuch delufions, with fo proper 
and well-adapted a prefervative ; being written in fo judicious 
a manner, as without being beneath the perufal of the highetft 
underftanding, not to be above the moft vulgar, or the com- 
moneft comprehenfion ; and as extraéts would only unprofita-" 
bly break the chain of argument, or weaken the force of it, we 
gladly.refer to the pamphlet itfelf, to be had at a price too eafy, 
not to be confidered as even a public benefit, and as fuch can 
fcarce be made too diffufive. 


Art. 18. The Noviciate of the Marquis De- - or, the Apprentice 
' turned Mafter. Tranflated from the French. i2m0. Price 
3s. Pottinger and Cooke. 


There is nothing in thefe Memoirs of the Marquis De - - --, 
which ¢ can intereft the reader in the leaft. Amidft an heap of 
tedious 
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tedious diflertations upon the operations.of the mind, ,the .ca- . 
price of fortune, the feductions of paflions, the marquis.gives . 


us an account of his i intrigues with five or fix different ladies, 
and that fo tamely, that it fcarcely once raifes the attention, 
though he makes fome faint fnatches at humour, and endeavours 
to entertain. As the beginning is heavy, the conclufion is 
abrupt, breaking off in the midft of a ftory, about-the end of 
which we are not in the leaft folicitous.. What the marquis was 
apprentice to, or how he became maffer, is a point touched upon 
only in the title page. All that we can fay to the tranflator is, 
to defire he would bind himfelf apprentice to tafte, and it will 


teach him another time to make himfelf ma/er of a better fub- 


jee, as yet he feems in his Nowiciate. 


Art. 19. Plain Reafons for removing a certain Great Man from bis. 





M. ~y’s Prefence and Councils for ever. Addreffed to the Peo~ 
ple of England. By O. M. Haberdafoer. 8vo. Price 15. 
‘Cooper. 


In this production of a pretended haberdafher, we fee revived. : 
the {pirit and ironical humour of the dean of St. Patrick’s. 


The piece before us puts us in mind of that author’s Modef# 
Propofal for preventing the children of poor people in Ireland, from 
being a burden to their parents or country, and for making them bene- 
ficial to the public. Every body knows that the fcheme was to 
bring annually a certain number of children, like pigs, to the 
market. ‘A child (fays the projector) will make two difhes 
at an entertainment for friends; and when the family dines 
alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reafonable difh, 
and feafoned with pepper and falt, will be very good boiled on 
the fourth day, efpecially in winter.’ Our haberdafher, in imi- 


tation of the dean, has undertaken to prove, that the prefent . 





miniiter ought to be removed from his m y’s prefence and 
councils for ever, on the following reafons: Becaufe be is the 


minifter of the people : becaufe he «vas a chief promoter of the militia :. 


Lecaufe he haraffes the army beyond all example: becaufe he fets him- 
Self in oppofiticn to the eftablifocd manners of the age: becanfe be 


has foewn to what an height a man may rife by eloquence and magnani- 


mity : becaufe he is a great encourager of learning : becaufe he has 
complied with the maxims of the Tories; and, finally, becaufe he is 
an honeft man. Oneach of thefe heads our facetious haberdafher 
holds forth, with that gravity of countenance, that folemnity 
and feeming earneftnefs of declamation, which conftitute one 


of the moft agreeable funds of ridicule. In a word, our author, 
T 4 like 
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like the antient Parthian, fhoots his praife backwards, and un- 
der the appearance of obloquy, has compofed an elegant pane- 
gyric on the minifter. 


Art. 20. Reflections on the prefent State of Affairs at home and abroad. 
By A. Y * * **, E/g; author of the Theatre of the prefent war 
in North America. 8vo. Price ts. 6d. Coote. 


The firft extraordinary circumftance that occurs to us, in the 
perufal of this curious performance is, that in the very firft 
fentence, the author tells us, * this fmall traét is introduced to 
the public, neither with a dedication, preface, or introdudtion ;’ 
and this declaration comes juft immediately after we have been 
reading a dedication to the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Efg. We 
have neither time nor inclination to cull all the flowers of this 
produdtion, which is altogether peculiar, whether we confider 
the manner, (entiment, or dition. We fhali only obferve, that 
our politician, in the enthufiafm of his zea], defcends to the 
tropes of Billingfgate, when he has occafion to talk of the 
powers with which the king of Pruffia is at war. The czarina 
is perfidious, the emprefs-queen an ungrateful vindi€tive wretch ; 
even the Dutch are knaves, and the poor king of Polanda 
blockhead and vagabond, becaufe he could neither forefee nor 
fruftrate the Pruffian invafion, in confequence of which he was 
driven from his hereditary dominions. Our furious author 
making a tranfition from the Continent of Europe to the Con- 
tinent of America, ftigmatizes in the lump, all thofe general 
officers, whofe attempts in that quarter mifcarried, and chews 
over again the common hackneyed refleétions, which have been 
repeated fo often, touching the importance of the Britith fet- 
tlementsin North America. Before this gentleman favours the 
public with another performance, we would advife him ta 
ftudy orthography, and learn to write grammar; for, at pre- 
fent, he is very defective in both thefe articles: even after he 
has acquired fume of that fort of learning, we are afraid he 
will pafs for a feurvy politician; he will therefore do well to 
defift from fhedding innocent ink to fo little purpofe,. and de- 
take himfelf to another occupation more fuited to his capacity. 


Art. 21. The Honeft Grief of a Tory. LExprefed in a genuine Letter 
from a Burgefs of — in Wiltthire, to the Author of the Mo- 
 nitor, Feb.17, 1759. 80. Price is. Angel. 





| Whether this author be a real Tory, or a Whig in difguife, 
he utters ftrange tidings. He does not fcruple to accufe our 
great m——=r of being germanized ; of plunging headlong into 
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thofe very meafures he had fo long exhorted the nation to avoid,- 
as infamous as pernicious. * Has not Mr. P—t (fays he) fhame- 

lefsly declared, that he would fooner part with Louifbourg than 

forego one fingle iota belonging to the eleftorate of fled wl 

— Where did he make this declaration ? why, did not the Tory: 

tell us where ? He likewife taxes the Monitor as a turn-coat, ° 
who hath changed fides, and become a meer minifterial puff.—. 
O tempora : ! O mores! The Tor may dry up his. tears, and 

take it for granted, that Mr. ‘fe will always be found con-' 
fiftent, incorruptible, and ever retain the glorious epithet of 

Minifter of the People. 


Art. 22. A Treatife on the Gout: Wherein the rife and continuance 
of that prevailing diforder is confidered, in a different light from 
. that in which other authors and phyficians have treated it; unde 
the Jeveral heads of Perfons moft liable to the Gout, the. Fits, their 
Intervals, and the manner of their Progre/s. Wherein reflections on 
the oeconomy of the human body; advice fora proper regimen; 
- and the moft likely methods, by phyfic, to obtain, not only temporary 


ease, but an abjolute cure. With an interefting preface to Drv 
**#*, By Charles Martin, M4. D. 8vo. Price “1s. -Caflon, 


We think Dr. Charles Martin cannot chufe a, better motto 
for his chariot, than that which he has aflumed.in the. title-page 
of his performance, ‘ Cucudlus non facit monachum.’ That is, a 
Diploma makes not a Doétor, What we chiefly applaud in this pro- 
duction, is the broad margin with the large print. With refpeét. 
to the author’s theory of colluétations between ecid and alcalious. 
falts, foaming, fermenting, coagulating, gnawing, burning, 
belching and puffing, we cannot help admiring it as an effort 
of. a fuperlative genius in phyfick: we would adwife him, how- 
ever, to beware of that coagulating acid, whenge the crudities, belebq 
ings, and diftenfion of the fomach, with the puffing up of feveral parts 
of the body with wwind; left, peradventure, this. puftag fhould 
rife up into the head, which is very apt to be inflated with wind, 
when it is not filled’ with fomethiag move fubftantial. We 
likewife wifh, that Dr. Martin had either deferibed his propo/ed, 
topical medicine Specificall » refolutive of the moft compa gouty bodies ; 
or if he keeps it to himfelf asa nojiram, told us where we might 
apply for his advice. Perhaps this /pecifically refalutive medicine 
may be of fervice in xod:, tophi, gummata, objtinate bubaes, and vene- 
real aches. In that cafe the doctor will findit convenient to have 
a private paflage, a back-door, and a red. lamp, for the benefit 
of hiscuftomers. We fhall conclude this article with a very ap- 
pofite extra& from the doétor’s interefting preface to Dr, ** *, 


An 
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An extract, which our author will é well to bring home to his 
own confcience. 


‘ The great Mr. Locke has ceftainly made more fools, in 
point of philofophy and reafoning, than improved the innately 
JSenfible (if I may be allowed the term) in their intelle&s. Sy- 
dendam, Mead, and others of later eminence, have done 
the fame in phyfc: a twilight knowledge of anatomy and ofteolo- 
£y> affifted by a few technical terms, can enable the molt 7//- 
éerate to prefent the world with a ¢reatife, or difertation, on any 
diforder, to which the human fyftem may be liable; to the no 
{mall fatisfaction of the paftry-cooks, chandlers, &c. within the 
found of St. Paul’s bell, and that long retailer of /iterary ware, 


the trunk-maker at the corner.’ 


Art. 23. The Life and real Adventures of Hamilton Murray. 
Written by bimfelf. 3 vols. t2mo. Pricegs. Burd. 


The importance of every man. in his own eyes, is no where 
more confpicuous than in this piece. The puerile adventures, 
the low iatrigues, and uninterefting rambles of an ignorant young 
man, are here. communicated to the public, and furnifh out 
three unentertaining volumes of entertainment. If when a boy at 
fchool, the author fnatches a ftolen blifs from his mafter’s niece, 
the public muft be informed of this, and be ufed fomewhat 
like the eunuchs of a feraglio, obliged to ftand fpectator of his 
pleafures. If he gives or receives an affront, the public are 
obliged to attend as feconds, and as the poet has it, 7 becomes 
the little hero of each tale. 'To fay the truth, we are at a lofs 
where to find the varying epithets of difguft, for thofe various 
inftances of abfurdity. It muft be owned, indeed, that books 
of this kind are chiefly calculated for, and read by, the lower 
clafs of mankind: why then fhould there not be an attempt 
made to render them ufeful, while they are agreeable to fuch 
humble capacities? Works of this nature might be wrote fo as 
to infpire fentiments of diligence, induftry and frugality. In- 
ftead of that, the hero of a modern romance is always a fellow 
of {pirit, who makes debauchery'a fymptom of his eafy good- 
nature; who ridicules the dull mechanic who remains at home 
and minds his bufinefs. "The young apprentice takes fire as he 
reads; he is taught to regard his itation with contempt, fighs 
that he is not the charming fellow, wifhes to become rather an 
amufing than a ufeful member of fociety ; at length finds refo- 
lution to fally out at midnight in queft of adventures, and ceafes 
not till he has experienced every mifery. Such are the confe- 


quences of reading romance as it is now conduéted ; and fuch 
confequences 
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confequences the prefent performance will be particularly apt to 
induce.—It contains a ftraia of pertnefs, that among the igs: 
norant paffes for humour ; and in proportion as it is pleafing 
to fuch, fo far will it be capable of injuring fociety. But it 
may be faid that the author has only wrote:with hiftorical truth.». 
It matters nothing whether.performances of this kind are true 
or fictitious; all their ufe lies in the manner of  conduéting;. 
not in the yeracity of the materials. It muft, indeed, be: 
owned that he feems to have feen thofe fcenes he. attempts to. 
defcribe : that he has been at fea we make no doubt of ; and per-: 
haps being cried up as a wit among the failors, he has had re- 
folution enough to turn candidate for fame upon land. 


Upon the whole, though we cannot commend the wit, yet 
muft we praife the courage of our author. It requires fome 
degree of fortitude to publifh a book, of which a man is him- 
felf the fubje& and the writer. | 


Art. 24. 4 Converfation Piece ; or, I believe as the Church believers, 
Price4d. Griffiths. ~ ‘ 


An attempt to expofe the folly of being led by party in our 
opinions, and a vindication of the expediency of every man’s: 
believing for himfelf. The dialogue is low and trivial, the ar- 
gumentation without folidity, and, upon the whole, the pam-: 
phlet has little more than a whimfical title page to catch. the: 
attention of the public. 


Art. 25. BIBAIOMAXIA; or, the Battle of the Books. Tranflated 
from the Greek. Suppofed to have been written by Dean Swift. 
8vo. Price is. Hope. 


The defign of this performance is laudable, and perhaps too, 
laudably conceived, but the execution is intolerable. All ‘its 
humour confifts in an inflated ftyle ; all its imitation of Swift in 
mixing low and lofty images. The chriftian writers are op- 
pofed to the deiftical or atheiftical ones; but the author is fo 
ignorant as to oppofe Doétor Hill to Lord Bolinbroke, and to 
fomebody called Anett the bifhop of London. He gives indeed 
the victory to the chriftian party, but feems unacquainted with 
thofe writers to whom in reality they owe a part of their con- 
queft, not even the name of Leland being mentioned, 


Art. 26. Populoufne/s with Occonomy the Wealth and Strength of a 
Kingdom. Moft humbly addreffed to both Houfes of Parkitament. In 
bebalf of the Poor.. 8v0. Price 6d. Buckland. © ana 


An advocate for the poor fhould ever be heard with candour, 
for they are incapable of pleading for themfelves. The diftreffes 
Reins | ' which 
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which affe& them fhould be felt by all ‘in power; for a com- 
mercial nation ftands or falls by the number of its inhabi- 
tants. The defects of execution in this performance, therefore, 
may be compenfated by theufefulnefS of its defign. The expedi- 
ency of having granaries to prevent a {carcity of corn, the neceflity 
of having a county workhoufe, inftead of one in every parith, 
&c. are the points principally infiited on. Be it fufficient to 
abferve, that he has ufed no arguments which appear new ; 
however, frefh monitors of this kind may be requifite in every 
feafon. | 


Art. 27. .RefleBions upon what the World commonly call Good Luck 

» and Ill Luck with regard to Lotteries: and of the good Ufe that 
. tay be made of them. Tranflated from the French of tbe inge- 
pious M, Le Clerc. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. Henderfon. 


The metaphyfical abilities of Le Clerc are too well known to 
require.an eulogy. Perhaps.the work before us is one of his 
deepeft and beft performances. We fancy, however, it would 
have peaceably refted in oblivion, did not ovr prefent lottery 
madnefs give popularity to the fubje&, and point it out as a tak- 
ing title to the fons of induftry. It unfortunately happens, how- 
ever, that this great man addreffles only philofophers ; and thofe 
who embark in lotteries have, we fancy, no pretenfions to fo 


flattering an appellation. 


Art..28. Letters of Madame de Maintenon. Tranflated from the 
French. Vol. II, Pr.35. Davis. 


There is no method perhaps in which we are more apt to 
eftimate the merit of writers, than by confidering their rank in 
life, prepoffefled againft poverty, if it attempts to inftruét or 
amufe us, but ever ready to apoftrophize in praife of the great, 
though all they have to fay be as infignificant as the adulation 
they receive. ‘Thus the important bufinefs of Madam Mainte- 
non’s toilet, her hours of rifing, of wafhing her hands, and 
mending her pen, have been publifhed with no fmail diligence, 
her whole cabinet has been broke open, and has perhaps been 
praifed by the very polite; her domeftic fecrets have been admired, 
while mother Bunche’s clofet broke open has fcarce any readers, 
except a few among the vulgar. If eafy writing be to write 
whatever comes fuoremoft, without ftudy, or without choice, 
certainly thefe letters can lay claim to any excellence of that na- 
ture: but were we to plead at a tribunal, we fhould furely be 
cautious both of tne materials and the arrangement of what we 
had to deliver; how much more upon their guard fhould they be, 
' who 
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who-plead before the moft aweful of human tribunals, the pua 
blic. Madam Maintenon intended thefe»letters only for the 
perufal of thofe to whom they were addrefied ; it is but paying 
the age an indifferent compliment, if. the. ‘publithérs: think 
them worth public attention, .We_ may ; be told much of the 
eafe of epiftolary ftile, of the unreferved freedom of friendfhip; 
but neither the one nor the other can palliate trifling anecdote, 
or vindicate difgufting repetition. Thereis perhaps no ftronger 
fymptom of the trifling turn literature has taken in France, than 
the number of books which have been publifhed, of which the, is 
the heroine: were ftupidity alone employed in fuch a bufinefs, 
it might -feem confentaneous to its nature; but the truthis, 
men of the beft underftanding have been her. biographers, aud 
have endeavoured to extend her influence over the cotem 
tranfaétions of Europe. If one day their memoirs fhould furvive, 
when collateral teftimony had ceafed, what a contemptible figure 
mutt the beginning of the eighteenth century make, the'affairs 
of which were tranfacted by a monarch who was governed mie a 
woman who was governed by a priett? 


Art. 29. The Hiftory of Benjamin St. Martin, a hina founding, 
inter{perfed with curious anecdotes and xarratives of the love-affairs 
of Jome perfons in high life. In two Volumes. Pr.6s. Coote. 


Amidft the low buffoonery, and uninterefting adventures of this 
performance, there runs a {train of good humour, which might 
alone be fufficient to fave it for a feafon, the period of a mo~. 
dern romance. Amidit a profufion of nonfenfe, he now and 
then falls upon fomething not quite difagreeable; and had the 
writer’s judgment bore any proportion to his genius, he might 
have {kill enough to pleafe us, or at leaft prudence enough not te 
offerid. 


Art 30. Remaris upon the conduc and management ef the theatre, iz 
trvo letters 'to two great perfonages, with AriZures upon the Rout, 
' Antony and Cleopatra, and the Guardian. 8vo. Pr.1s. Thrufh. 


. Fhe two.great perfonages here addreffed are Dr. Hill and Mr. 
Garrick 5 but the critic is too dull and too ill-natured to do 
harm. Profeffedly to criticife upon indifferent performances, 
is certainly an humble employment ; but toadd ftupidity to the 
fin, is out-heroding Herod, ‘The ftriGtures of a‘dunce not un- 
aptly refemble the efforts of an harmlefs reptile to fting; they 
may get him crufhed, but cannot proteé&thim. As for the for- 
mer of thefe gentlemen, it is impoflible he can lofe any reputa- 
tion, from even the moft vigorous onfet; and tho’ the latter has 

much 
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much reputation to lofe, yet he is, perhaps, by this time proof 
againft all the inveétives of impotent fcurrility ; it will re- 
quire a ftronger blow and keener edge to wound his tranquillity, 
to drive him back to. his duty to the public, if he has happen- 
ed to deviate from it; which, however, we believe, is not the 


cafe. 


Art. 31. Memoirs of Madame De Stahl. In tao parts. Writ- 
ten by herfelf: with hiftorical and biographical notes by the trans 
flator. Price35. 6d. Reeve. 


This celebrated lady, rather better known by her maiden 


name De Launy, was a woman of no diftinguifhed birth: the 
narrownefs of her mother’s circumftances compelled her to re- 
tire to a nunnery, where fome ladies liking the child for its 
ready wit, took upon themfelves the charge of its education, to 
which they gave perfect finifhing. One of thefe ladies being put at 
the head of an abbey fhe carried her young favourite with her. 
She was now grown to woman’s eftate, when the kind abbefs 
died, and left her in a wretched ftate of dependence, upon a 
capricious world, expofed to the mercy of fortune. She had in- 
deed made acquaintances, many of whom offered to affift her 
with money. Her pride fet her above accepting pecuniary af- 
fiitance, except ten piftoles borrowed ofa female acquaintance. 


Her higheft hopes were to be intrufted with the education of 
children. She came to Paris with a lady with whom fhe was in- 
timate ; and this was her end. She was difappointed by means 
of an elder fifter, who attended on the dutchefs De la Ferté. 
‘She was introduced to her grace, who became extravagantly 
fond of her ; but that lady’s late hours, fondnefs for pleafure, 
thirft after public diverfions, and perpetual hurry of time and 
temper, fuiting but badly with a woman of weak conftitution, 
and naturally referved, fhe privately folicited an appointment 
under the dutchefs Du Main. She was daughter to the great 
Condé. ‘The duchefs De la Ferté difcovered what fhe was 
about, and ever after became averfe to her intereft. To her 
it was owing that the dutchefs only gave her a chambermaid’s 
place. This was a mortifying fall to a perfon who had been 
a few days before the whole talk of Verfailles, and even men- 
tioned as one fit to be entrufted with the tuition of the heirs of 
fome of the firft families of the kingdom. As this fituation was 
by no means fuitable to her education or capacity, her behavi- 
our in it was extremely aukward, of which fhe gives feveral th- 


tiances. 
However, 
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However, the dutchefs accidentally hearing a letter written by 
her chambermaid to the celebrated Monfieur de Fontenelle 
much praifed, defired to perufe it. She was pleafed; from that 
hour de Launay attraéted her attention, acquired her efteem, 
and in time became her confidant. 


Soon after Lewis XIV. had breathed his laft, his will was fet 
afide, the edit legimating his natural children reverfed, and 
the care of the young king abfolutely vefted in the hands of the 
duke of Orleans. Thefe were ftrokes of difappointment which 
the dutchefs Du Maine felt moft feverely ; fhe hoped, however, 
to oppofe the regent’s defigns, by interefting the king of Spainin 
the caufe of her hufband. She was affilted by the Spanifh am- 
baflador, prince de Cellamare, and endeavoured alfo to fecure 
the friendihip of that monarch’s confeffor. Her proceedings 
were difcovered by accident to the regent ; he found means to 
get all the memorials, addreffes, and proteits, into his hands, 
and then fecured the ambaflador, whom he fent out of the 
kingdom. He afterwardsimprifoned both the duke and dutch- 
efs Du Maine, with all their friends and attendants, as being 
concerned in a plot for fubverting the government, and breed- 
ing domeftic broils. Mad. de Launay was committed to the 
Baftile, where fhe remained a good while. Soon after her re- 
leafe fhe was married to Monf. de Stahl, an officer in the king’s 
fervice ; and fhe died in 1750, with the character of a good 
chriftian, a faithful friend, a fincere fervant, and a woman of 
ready wit, and {trong fenfe. She has left two plays, and feveral 
compofitions both in verfe and profe, befides thefe Memoirs, 
which in the original are pleafing and interefting, enlivened 
with fharp and appofite reflexions. But alas! all the fpirit is 
evaporated in the tranflation, which is heavy and confufed ; 
ftuffed with Gallicifms, and phrafes that prove the poor tran- 
flator deficient in knowledge both of Englifh and French; how- 
ever, we with it may anfwer his and Ais * worthy bookjeller’s 


purpoefe. 


Art. 32. The Adventures of aTurk. Tranflated from the French, 
2 vols. 12mo. Price 6s. Coote. 


The character of a Turk is pretty well fupported in this piece, 
which abounds with intrigue and lufcious defcriptions. It is, 
undoubtedly, fuperior to moft productions of its kind; though 
we cannot recommend it as ‘ calculated for the improvement of 


the youth of both fexes.’ 








* See thefe words in the preface to the reader. 
5 Art. 
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Art. 33. The Amorous Friars: or, The Intrigues of a Convent. 
1zmo. Price 3s. Fleming. 


The beit thing we can fay of this colle€ion is, that the fto- 
ries are fo fhort, the reader cannot be tired. It gives, how- 
ever, fuch accounts of thefe terrible fellows the friars, that we, 
who are Proteftants, have great reafon to congratulate our- 
felves, that fuch vermin have no opportunity of debauching 
our wives and daughters. 


Art. 34. The Cloifter : or, The Amours of Sainfroid, a Fefuit, 
and Eulalia, a Nun. Tranflated from the French. 12me. Pr. 
3s. Fleming. 


The chief intention of this writer is to prove, that a Je- 
fuit iscapable of committing any crime, when it coincides with 
his intereft or paffions. After a long detail of the methods, by 
which Sainfroid ruined Eulalia, his marrying a wife, poifoning 
her, fetting his houfe on fire, and many other very fhocking 
circumftances, the author concludes with telling us, that there 
are many perfons now living in London, who can vouch for 
the truth of the principal facts he has related. 


Art. 35. Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Fanny M——. Vol. ll. 
12mo. 3s. Thruth. 


Though the author of this produétion is very angry with 
Reviews, candour obliges us to confefs, that the fecond volume 
is better than the firft.—We are of opinion, however, that he 
might have applied his talents to a better purpofe. 


Art. 36. The Manner of Living, Se. of the King of Pruffia, 
Price 6d. Reafon. 


This writer has communicated nothing to the public, but 
what they had heard of long before his pamphlet appeared. 


JERR RIBOSE ETE 


The Authors of the C. R. are much obliged to A. M. and fhould 
be glad to know by what Channel a Letter may be conveyed ta 


bim. 
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